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REVIEWS 


The Life and Correspondence of Henry Salt, 
Esq. F.R.S. By J.J. Halls, Esq. 2 vols. 
svo. London: Bentley. 

Havine received only a portion of this work, 
we defer pronouncing any opinion upon its 
merits, the more especially as the biographer 
in a great part of the first volume could do 
little more than abridge narratives previously 
published by Mr. Salt himself. The parti- 
culars of Mr. Salt’s early life are few, and 
devoid of interest; he was designed by his 
parents for the profession of portrait paint- 
ing, and they made the blunder of placing 
him under an artist who painted only 
landscapes. This disadvantage he was never 
able to surmount, and he therefore availed 
himself of an introduction to Lord Valen- 
tia, now Earl of Mountnorris, to offer his 
services as secretary and draughtsman to 
that nobleman, during his travels in the 
Fast. Projects of extensive tours were 
rarely formed in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and hence Lord Valentia’s 
plans for exploring the eastern countries of 
Africa engrossed a considerable share of the 
public attention. Such a connexion was, 
consequently, desirable for a man of ordinary 
spitit and talents ; but to one who, like Salt, 
possessed an uncommon share of both, it 
was the most fortunate event that could have 
happened. Salt visited India with his Lord- 
ship, and accompanied him in a voyage to 
the Red Sea. The design of the travellers 
was to open a communication with Abys- 
sinia, through the territories of the Ras of 
Tigré. It seems that the first voyage was 
frustrated by the obstinacy of the captain of 
the Antelope, who had been placed under 
Lord Valentia’s orders by the government 
of Bombay. A second time the travellers 
proceeded to the Abyssinian coast. Leaving 
Lord Valentia at Mocha, Mr. Salt crossed 
the sea to Massowah, on a mission to the 
Ras of Tigré, and encountered numberless 
difficulties before he was permitted to com- 
mence his journey into the interior. Unpro- 
mising as was this commencement, it scarcely 
prepared Mr. Salt for what followed: his 
guards were robbers, anxious to pick a quar- 
tel that they might have a pretext for plun- 
der; the chiefs in the neighbourhood marked 
him as their prey, and even those who were 
contented with a trifling tribute, were ready 
to take fire at an imaginary slight, and give 
full scope to their wild passions. ‘The ful- 
lowing incident shows the dangers to which 
travellers are exposed in a savage country, 
even when every precaution has been taken 
to avoid giving offence :— 

“The road, which had gradually risen from 
Arkeeko, now began to ascend rapidly as they 
approached Assuba. Here they purchased a 
cow, to serve as provision for their followers in 
the ascent of Taranta, and in a short time 
reached the foot of that mountain. The ground 
now becoming too rugged for the camels, it 
becaine necessary to seek some other mode of 








conveying the baggage to Dixan: an attempt to | 


| procure bullocks from the Hazorta tribes for 
| this purpose, was unsuccessful; but a bargain 
was at length made with some men and boys to 
carry the baggage on their shoulders. While 
this affair was arranging, a chief of consequence 
among the Hazorta had demanded some tobacco 
and coffee, for allowing the party to pass the 
mountain, which request not being mentioned 
directly to Mr. Salt, the chief fancied himself 
slighted, and rising in a violent passion, seized 
his arms, and rushed down the hill, followed by 
his attendants. Mr. Salt being informed of the 
matter, sent after him, explained the circum- 
stance, and gave him the trifling articles he re- 
quired. This put him again in good humour, 
and in the evening the Hazorta all returned, 
bringing with them an old man, who, raising 
his garment on a spear, requested silence, and 
made the following harangue :— 

“ ¢ Be it known to all, that these people who 
are passing are great men, friends of the Nayib 
of Massowah, friends of the Sultaun of Habesh, 
friends of the Ras Welled Selassé, and friends 
of Baharnegash Yasous. We have received and 
eaten of their meat, drank of their coffee, and 
partaken of their tobacco, and are therefore 
their friends: let no man dare molest them.’ ”’ 

Through the influence of the Ras, to 
whom Mr. Salt appears to have been a wel- 
come visitor, permission was obtained for a 
visit to the ruins of Axum, and the account 
which our traveller gave of this celebrated 
place laid the foundation of a controversy to 
which we unfortunately shall have too many 
occasions to refer :— 

“ His drawing and description of the church 
at Axum gives a much higher idea of its con- 
sequence, for an Abyssinian structure, than we 
should be led to expect trom Mr. Bruce's ac- 
count of it. His view also of the celebrated 
obelisk differs so materially in appearance from 
the one given by the former gentleman, that it 
is difficult to imagine them representations of 
the same object. Great discrepancies are like- 
wise observable in the respective accounts given 
of Axum by the two travellers: but, as it is 
probable that before long the authenticity of one 
of them will be fully established, it can answer 
no good purpose in this place to enter into a 
discussion which has already, in some quarters, 
called forth no very creditable specimens of 
literary cavilling.” 

After an absence of four years and up- 
wards, Mr. Salt returned to England, and so 
pleased were the government with his report, 
that he was employed to re-visit Abyssinia 
in a public capacity. He encountered many 
difficulties in accomplishing his object of a 
visit to the Ras, but his further design, of 
penetrating to the Abyssinian capital, was 
found to be impracticable. The presents 
were, however, entrusted to the Ras of Tigré, 
and a letter obtained from the Abyssinian 
monarch addressed to George III. On his 
return to the coast, Mr. Salt fell in with 
some hippopotami; we extract the account 
he gives of these extraordinary animals :— 

‘* After the party had proceeded a short dis- 
tance, several of these animals were observed, 
when Mr. Salt and his companions took off part 
of their clothes and crossed the river with their 








guns, in order to get a more secure and conve- 
nient place to attack them than the eastern 
bank afforded. ‘The stream at this time was 
about fifty yards across, and the ford nearly 
three feet deep. The current ran moderately, 
though both sides of its bed bore evident marks 
of the tremendous torrents which pour down in 
the rainy season. Having found a place adapted 
to their purpose, they stationed themselves on 
a high overhanging rock, commanding the depth 
below, and soon saw one of the animals rise to 
the surface, at about twenty yards distance, lift- 
ing its enormous head out of the water and 
snorting violently. At this instant three of the 
party discharged their guns, the contents of 
which appeared to strike its forehead, when it 
turned its head round, made a plunge, and sank 
down to the bottom, uttering a noise between a 
grunt and a roar. 

“ At first they supposed they had either killed 
or seriously wounded the creature, but they soon 
found that a hippopotamus is not so easily dis- 
patched, as in a short time it rose again, with 
some caution, close to the spot where it had 
before appeared. They again discharged their 
pieces, but with as little effect as at the first 
shot, and though some of the party continued 
firing at each hippopotamus as fast as it came 
to the surface, it seems doubtful whether the 
least impression was made upon any one of the 
number. This could only be attributable to 
leaden balls having been used, which were too 
soft to enter the impenetrable skulls of these 
creatures, the marksmen repeatedly observing 
the balls strike against the heads of the animals. 
‘Towards the afternoon, however, they began to 
grow more wary, merely thrusting their nostrils 
above the stream, breathing hard, and spouting 
up the water. ‘They seemed to be unable to 
remain more than six minutes under the river 
without rising for the purpose of respiration, 
and it was curious to view the ease with which 
they quietly dropped to the bottom, for, the 
river being very clear, they could be distinctly 
seen as low as twenty feet beneath the surface. 
The size of these animals did not appear to ex- 
ceed sixteen feet in length, and their colour was 
a dusky brown, like that of the elephant.” 


After his return to Europe, Mr. Salt was 
commanded by the Marquis Wellesley to 
recommend some person competent to trans- 
late the Ethiopic letter of the Abyssinian 
king; he nominated the Rev. Mr. Murray, 
the editor of Bruce’s Travels, and from this 
circumstance a correspondence arose between 
Messrs. Murray and Salt, which must for 
ever decide what has been called the Bruce 
controversy. 

Most of our readers will remember the 
clamour raised by Bruce’s friends on the ap- 
pearance of Lord Valentia’s Travels, when it 
was found that his Lordship, in terms more 
uncourteous than was necessary or desirable, 
had charged Bruce with intentional false- 
hood. Many Scotchmen seemed resolved to 
make it a national quarrel, and the press 
teemed with sneers at Lord Valentia, and 
depreciating attacks on Salt. More recently, 
Major Head, in the Life of Bruce, written for 
the ‘ Family Library,’ and Mr. A. St. John, 
in his ‘ Biographies of celebrated Travellers,’ 
have thrown down the gauntlet in behalf of 
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Bruce, and treated Salt with an affected 
contempt which was rather unbecoming. 
Bruce's editor must, on all hands, be ad- 
mitted as a competent witness, and it will be 
seen in the first instance that he objects not 
so much to the matter as the manner of Lord 
Valentia’s charges :—~ 

“ As an editor of Bruce, I have paid great 


attention to the charges made against him in | 


the Travels by your friend the Viscount. Before 
I proceed farther, [ may hint that Lord Valen- 
tia has rather displayed a kind of ostentatious 
and triumphant pride in conquering Bruce, 
which resembles that species of glory which the 
Abyssinian soldiers show when they brandish 
their spears over the head of the Ras, and throw 
down the trophies taken from the enemy. Now 
this is not good. It makes ignorant people 
think that Bruce had no merit. It hurts Lord 
Valentia in the minds of thinking people, who 
smile at his victory over Bruce, whom he treats 
as a foe ever to be distrusted; inhuman, false, 
and worthy of all punishment. * * * I look 


with much more pleasure to your own mode of | 
confuting Mr. Bruce. You put down hard facts | 


and proclaim no victory.” 

Malcolm Laing, who had quite a passion 
for the unpatriotic task of overthrowing 
national idols, intended at one time to de- 
molish Bruce as he had demolished Mac- 
pherson; Mr. Murray does not state the 
reasons that induced him to abandon the 
intention, but it is manifest from the letters 
before us that Mr. Murray hesitated about 
permitting the MSS, entrusted to him as 


editor, to be used for the confutation of the | 
Mr. Murray's own ac- | 


Scottish traveller. 
count of Bruce’s works, though very cau- 
tiously worded, decides the question with 
respect to their authority :— 

“* The writer in the Monthly Magazine, De- 
cember 1807, quoted by Viscount Valentia, 
vol. iii. p. 283, is Malcolm Laing, Esq. M.P. for 
Orkney, the well-known author of the History 
of Scotland, a gentleman of the first abilities as 
a philosopher and historian. While I was edit- 
ing Bruce in 1804-5, and he was engaged in 
publishing his detection of Macpherson, in the 
business of Ossian, we had several conversations 
on the general and particular merits of Bruce’s 
Travels. He saw several inconsistencies in them 
which required explanation. I mentioned to 
him that Bruce certainly was not infallible in 
many respects; that though his book was valu- 
able and curious, he had made it up very care- 
lessly, and above all had indulged in a vein of 
romance, on some occasions, which debased the 
intrinsic merits of his performance. ‘That, as I 
was appointed by his family and my friends to 
examine his papers, it could not be expected 
that I should write a commentary of the most 
disagreeable kind on the work ; that, however, 
I did not judge it to be for the interests of 
truth and science to conceal absolutely the 
defects of a celebrated book. As I had perused 
the Journals with attention, I saw a variety of 
things stated in the book with too little rezard 
to fact. ‘a 

“I privately mentioned the principal of these 
to Mr. Laing, and I believe he once thought of 
reviewing Bruce; an intention which he after- 
wards abandoned, but sent his remarks without 
his name to the magazine. I might add to these 
remarks, if it were consistent with that delicacy 
which I owe to the feelings of Mr. Bruce's 
friends, I mean his relations, some of whom 
would think it mean in me to expose, however 
justly, his memory, which I certainly respect. 


I have that opinion ef your candour to believe | 


that a refutation of Bruce’s narrative, in any 
part whatever, would not lead you to parade 
your own discoveries, so much as it would 
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prompt you to enlarge, by native industry and 


adventure, the bounds of true knowledge. You | 


have already extended them.” 


It is scarcely necessary to add any confir- | 


mation to this simple statement, but, as spe- 


cific charges are always stronger than gene- | 


| ral ones, we quote Mr. Murray's excuse for 
not correcting the errors in Bruce’s account 
of the Portuguese embassy :— 


errors in a second-hand narrative, drawn from 
sources that might be consulted by themselves. 
Above all, the perpetual tenor of correction, 
which Mr. Bruce’s theories and narratives 
seemed to require, appeared to me to be a task 
of too great extent for the foot of a page, and 
more likely to prejudice than instruct the read- 
er. In the edition that is now going forward, 
which is almost a reprint, I have given from 
the journals a view of his real travels in Egypt 
and Abyssinia. This is sufficiently adventurous 
in any editor. The voyage to the Emerald Isle, 
to the N.E. of the Red Sea, and that to Babel- 
mandeb, do not appear in these journals, and the 
dates are quite contrary to their existence.” 

With this decisive testimony Mr. Halls 
should have rested content, and not imitated 
conduct which he justly censures. His note 
on Major Head and Mr. St. John, is offen- 
| sive to good taste, and, besides, weakens 

rather than strengthens his argument. These 

gentlemen were perhaps blinded by the un- 

questionable merits of Bruce, and felt a 

natural partiality for a traveller with whose 
| enterprising spirit they had much in com- 
mon; and they certainly could not have 
known the facts now revealed for the first 
time by the publication of this correspon- 
dence. 

Bruce brought home some MSS. of the 
Ethiopic Scriptures, a loan of which was re- 
quested by the Bible Society, when that body 
meditated the publication of an edition of 
the Bibie for the use of the Abyssinian 
church. We are unwilling to make any ob- 
servations on this subject, because they may 
give pain; we shall only say that in this, as 
in many other instances, the possessors of 
these manuscripts lost the best opportunity of 
selling them with advantage, for had they 
been lent to the Bible Society, their exist- 
ence would have been made known to the 
learned of Europe, and the chances of their 
sale consequently increased. 


National Lyrics, and Songs for Music. 


By 

Felicia Hemans. Dublin: Curry, jun. 

& Co.; London, Simpkin & Marshall. 
Tuoven there are few subjects more tempt- 
ing than a book of songs, whereon to expa- 
tiate—some of them, too, written for music 
—the present is one of the cases wherein we 
must put a bridle upon our inclinations. We 
have so lately expressed our opinion of Mrs. 
Hemans, that to speak of her talents here 
would seem like the empty repetition of 
compliment; and, as regards the union of 
poetry with music generally, we feel that we 
have so much to say, that we must postpone 
the matter altogether, to a time when we 
| have no book before us which has so good a 
right to speak (or sing) for itself, as this col- 
lection of lyrics.. We have not forgotten the 
delight with which we ran through Barry 
Cornwall's ‘English Songs’—so fresh—so 
fanciful— so manly—and yet so musical: 
this graceful book is as essentially womanly, 
| as his was of the stronger sex—full of ten- 





‘* The cause was, that I was weary of tracing 





es 
derness, full of delicate imagery, and a swe, 
ness, which, while it “ enchants the ca 
never cloys it—with, ever and anon, an oy, 
break of that picturesque chivalrous gyi: 
which, alas for the world! hath nearly de. 
parted from it. ; 
The greater part of these poems have 4. 
ready appeared in print, and we shall sels. 


| for extract, those with which we think oy 


readers will be least familiar. The first y, 
give, is not adapted for music—but we kno, 
not where we should find anything muy 
more perfect of its kind, than the pictuy 
contained in the second and third stanzas: — 


And I too in Arcadia. 


A celebrated picture of Poussin represents a band of shepber: 
youths and maidens suddenly checked in their wanderings au 
affected with various emotions by the sight of a tomb Which dean 
this inscription, ** Et in Arcadia ego.” 

They have wandered in their glee 

With the butterfly and bee ; 

They have climb’d o’er heathery swells, 

They have wound thro’ forest cells ; 

Mountain moss hath felt their tread, 

Woodland streams their way have led ; 

Flowers, in deepest shadowy nooks, 

Nurslings of the loneliest brooks, 

Unto them have yielded up 

Fragrant bell and starry cup : 

Chaplets are on every brow— 

—What hath stayed the wanderer now? 

Lo! a grey and rustic tomb, 

Bowered amidst the rich wood-gloom ; 

Whence these words their stricken spirits melt, 

—‘ I too, Shepherds ! in Arcadia dwelt.” 


There is many a summer sound 

That pale sepulchre around ; 

Thro’ the shade young birds are glancing, 
Insect-wings in sun streaks dancing; 
Glimpses of blue festal skies 

Pouring in when soft winds rise ; 

Violets o’er the turf below 

Shedding out their warmest glow ; 

Yet a spirit not its own 

O’er the greenwood now is thrown ! 
Something of an under-note 

Thro’ its music seems to float, 

Something of a stillness grey 

Creeps across the luughing day: 
Something, dimly from those old words felt, 
— | too, Shepherds! in Arcadia dwelt.” 


Was some gentle kindred maid 

In that grave with dirges laid ? 

Some fair creature, with the tone 

Of whose voice a joy is gone, 

Leaving melody and mirth 

Poorer on this alter’d earth? 

Is it thus ? that so they stand, 
Dropping flowers from every hand? 
Flowers, and lyres, and gathered store 
Of red wild-fruit prized no more ? 
—No! from that bright band of morn, 
Not one link hath yet been torn ; 

’Tis the shadow of the tomb 

Falling o’er the summer-bloom, 

O’er the flush of love and life 

Passing with a sudden strife ; 

*Tis the low prophetic breath 
Murmuring from that house of death, 
Whose faint whisper thus their hearts can melt, 
«1 too, Shepherds! in Arcadia dwelt.” 


Another, ‘The Summer's Call’ is no less 
beautiful—we can only make room for some 
of the verses :— 


Come away! the sunny hours 

Woo thee far to founts and bowers! 

O’er the very waters now, 
In their play, 

Flowers are shedding beauty’s glow— 
Come away! 

Where the lilv’s tender gleam 

Quivers on the glancing stream— 
Come away! 


All the air is filled with sound, 
Soft, and sultry, and profound ; 
Murmurs through the shadowy grass 
Lightly stray ; 
Faint winds whisper as they pass— 
Come away! 
Where the bee’s deep music swells 
From the trembling tox-glove bells— 
Come away! 
- o -_ & 
Now each tree by summer crowned, 
Sheds its own rich twilight round ; 
Glancing there from sun to shade, 
Bright wings play ; 
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There the deer its couch hath made— 
Come away ! 
Where the smooth leaves of the lime 
Glisten in their honey-time— 
Come away—away! 

The next—‘ Good Night,'—we believe is 
now printed for the first time. We have an 
especial kindness for it, as we know and love 
the melody (one of Eisenhofer’s) for which it 
was written :— 

Day is past! 
Stars have set their watch at last, 
Founts that thro’ the deep woods flow 
Make sweet sounds, unheard till now, 
Flowers have shut with fading light— 
Good night! 
Go to rest! 
Sleep sit dove-like on thy breast ! 
If within that secret cell 
One dark form of memory dwell, 
Be it mantled from thy sight— 
Good night! 
Joy be thine ! 
Kind looks o’er thy slumbers shine ! 
Go, and in the spirit-land 
Meet thy home's long parted band, 
Be their eyes all love and light— 
Good night ! 
Peace to all! 
Dreams of heaven on mourners fall ! 
Exile ! o’er thy couch may gleams 
Pass from thine own mountaiv streams; 
Bard! away to worlds more bright— 
Good night! 


Two more we must give, and with them 
conclude our notice—the first is a true “ Song 
of the Affections,” the second no less excel- 
lent in another manner :— 


If thou hast crushed a Flower. 


If thou hast crushed a flower, 
The root may not be blighted; 
Ifthou hast quenched a lamp, 
Once more it may be lighted: 
But on thy harp or on thy lute, 
The string which thou hast broken, 
Shall never in sweet sound again 
Give to thy touch a token ! 


If thou hast loosed a bird, 

Whose voice of song could cheer thee, 
Still, still he may be won 

From the skies to warble near thee : 
But if upon the troubled sea 

Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave will bring 

The treasure back when needed, 


If thou hast brui-ed a vine, 
The summer’s breath is healing, 
And its clusters yet may glow, 
Through the leaves their bloom revealing: 
But if thou hast a cup o’erthrown 
With a bright draught filled—oh! never 
Shall earth give back that lavished wealth 
To cool thy parched lip’s fever! 


The heart is like that cup, 
If thou waste the love it bore thee : 
And like that jewel gone, 
Which the deep will not restore thee ; 
And like that strain of harp or lute 
Whence the sweet sound is scattered ;— 
Gently, oh ! gently touch the chords, 
$0 soon for ever shattered ! 


By a Mountain Stream at Rest. 
By a mountain stream at rest, 
We found the warrior lying, 
And around his noble breast 
A banner, clasp’d in dying ; 
Dark and still 
Was every hill, 
And the winds of night were sighing. 


Last of his noble race. 
To a lonely bed we bore him ; 
Twas a green, still, solemn place 
Where the mountain heath waves o’er him. 
Woods alone 
Seem to moan, 
Wild streams to deplore him. 


Yet, from festive hall and lay 
Our sad thoughts oft are flying, 
To those dark hills far away, 
Where in death we found him lying ; 
On his breast 
A banner press’d, 
Aad the night-wind o’er him sighing. 





A Discourse on the Studies of the University. 
By Adam Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S. &c., 
Woodwardian Professor, and Fellow of 
Trin, Col. Cambridge. Cambridge: Deigh- 
ton; London, Parker. 


Days there were when it was considered an 
argument against the utility of learning to a 


clergyman, to say, that God had no need of | 


man’s knowledge for the working out his 
wondrous ways; and our readers may, per- 
haps, recollect Dr. South’s quaint reply— 
“Then has he less need of man's ignorance.” 
Days, too, there were, when an inquiry into 
the laws of nature was denounced as an im- 
pious attempt at unveiling what it was not 
intended man should know, and when the 
successful result of such inquiries was stig- 
matized as heresy, and their author punished 
as an infidel, The same spirit still sur- 
vives; it is not dead, but sleepeth; and 
occasional demonstrations of its existence 
may be traced in the works of men who 
overlook the aim and end of Revelation, 
torture the book of life out of its proper 
meaning, and strangely contrive to bring 
about a collision between natural phenomena 
and the word of God. Asa reply to their 
mischievous follies, Mr. Sedgwick has drawn 
up his present discourse on the studies of the 
University, in which he shows, with a clear- 
ness that does honour to the philosopher, and 
a piety that well becomes the divine, the dif- 
ferences between the foundations of our phy- 
sical knowledge and our religious belief—the 
total independence of the truths of the former 
on the doctrines of the latter, yet the mani- 
fold and singular confirmations they lend to 
these doctrines, at-least as far as regards the 
points which might have been known to man 
without the aid of Revelation. 

** The credibility of our religion depends on 
evidence, internal and external. Its internal 
evidence is seen in the coherence of its design 
from its first dawning to the fulness of its 
glorious light—in its purity and moral dignity 
—in its exalted motives fitted to call forth man’s 
highest moral and intellectual energies—in its 
suitableness to his wants and weakness—in its 
laying bare the inner movements of his heart— 
in its declarations of the reality of a future 
state, and of other truths most important for 
him to know, yet of which he has but a faint 
and insufficient knowledge from the light of 
nature. Its external evidence mingles itself in 
a thousand ways with the internal; but finally 
resolves itself into the strength of human testi- 
mony, proving that God has at many times 
made a visible manifestatiun of his power on 
earth; promulgating among mankind a rule of 
lite, enforcing it by the terror of penal sanctions, 
and confirming it by miracles publicly wrought 
in attestation of its truth. Physical science, on 
the contrary, derives no support from internal 
evidence or external testimony: but it is based 
on experiment alone, is perfected by induction, 
and is drawn out into propositions by a rational 
logic of its own. To confound the ground- works 
of philosophy and religion is to ruin the super- 
structure of both; for the bases on which they 
stand, as well as their design, are absolutely 
separate; and we may assume it as an incon- 
trovertible truth, that the inductions of philo- 
sophy can be no more proved by the words of re- 
velation, than the doctrines of Christianity can 
be established by the investigations of natural 
science.” 


This is eloquent and unanswerable: the 
application of the argument to geology, per- 
haps one of the most frequently attacked of 


the natural sciences, bespeaks the hand of a 
master : 

“The Bible instructs us that man, and other 
living things, have been placed but a few years 
upon the earth; and the physical monuments of 
the world bear witness to the same truth. If 
the astronomer tells us of myriads of worlds not 


| spoken of in the sacred records; the geologist 


in like manner proves (not by arguments from 
analogy, but by the incontrovertible evidence of 


| physical phenomena) that there were former 


conditions of our planet, separated from each 
other by vast intervals of time, during which 
man, and the other creatures of his own date, 
had not been called into being. Periods such 
as these belong not, therefore, to the moral his- 
tory of our race; and come neither within the 
letter nor the spirit of revelation. Between 
the first creation of the earth and that day in 
which it pleased God to place man upon it, who 
shall dare to define the interval? On this 
question scripture is silent: but that silence 
destroys not the meaning of those physical 
monuments of his power that God has put before 
our eyes; giving us at the same time faculties 
whereby we may interpret them and comprehend 
their meaning. 

“In the present condition of our knowledge, 
a statement like this is surely enough to satisfy 
the reasonable scruples of a religious man. But 
let us, fora moment, suppose that there are 
some religious difficulties in the conclusions of 
Geology. How then are we to solve them? Not 
by making a world after a pattern of our own— 
not by shifting and shuffling the solid strata of 
the earth, and then dealing them out in such a 
way as to play the game of an ignorant or dis- 
honest hypothesis—not by shutting our eyes to 
facts, or denying the evidence of our senses: 
but by patient investigation, carried on in 
the sincere love of truth, and by learning to re- 
ject every consequence not warranted by direct 
physical evidence. Pursued in this spirit, Geo- 
logy can neither lead to any false conclusions, 
nor ofiend against any religious truth. And 
this is the spirit with which many men have of 
late years followed this delightful science— 
devoting the best labours of their lives to its 
cultivation—turning over the successive leaves 
of nature’s book, and interpreting her language, 
which they know to be a physical revelation of 
God’s will —patiently working their way through 
investigations requiring much toil both of mind 
and body—accepting hypothesis only as a means 
of connecting disjointed phenomena, and re- 
jecting them when they become unfitted for 
that office, so as in the end to build only upon 
facts and true natural causes—All this they 
have done, and are still doing ; so that however 
unfinished may be the fabric they have attempted 
to rear, its foundations are laid upon a rock: 
and cannot be shaken, except by the arm of 
that Being who created the heaven and the 
earth-—who gave laws to the material world, 
and still ordains them to continue what they 
are.” 

As we have fallen upon this science, let us 
follow out the inductions to which it leads, 
and see how far, in place of subverting, they 
strengthen and aid the proofs of natural reli- 
gion :— 

“ By the discoveries of a new science (the 
very name of which has been but a few years 
engrafted on our language), we learn that the 
manifestations of God’s power on the earth have 
not been limited to the few thousand years of 
man’s existence. The Geologist tells us, by 
the clearest interpretation of the phenomena 
which his labours have brought to light, that 
our globe has been subject to vast physical re- 
volutions. He counts his time not by celestial 
eycles, but by an index he has found in the 
solid framework of the globe itself. He sces a 
long succession of monuments, each of which 
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may have required a thousand ages for its ela- 
boration. He arranges them in chronological 
order; observes on them the marks of skill and 
wisdom, and finds within them the tombs of the 
ancient inhabitants of the earth. He finds 
strange and unlooked-for changes in the forms 


and fashions of organic life during each of the | 


long periods he thus contemplates. He traces 
these changes backwards through eacli succes- 
sive era, till he reaches a time when the monu- 


ments lose all symmetry, and the types of organic | 
He has then entered | 
on the dark age of nature’s history; and he | 


life are no longer seen. 


closes the old chapter of her records.—This ac- 


count has so much of what is exactly true, that | 


it hardly deserves the name of figurative de- 
scription. 

“ Geology, like every other science when well 
interpreted, lends its aid to natural religion. 
It tells us, out of its own records, that man has 
been but a few years a dweller on the earth; 
for the traces of himself and of his works are 
confined to the last monuments of its history. 
Independently of every written testimony, we 
therefore believe that man, with all his powers 
and appetencies, his marvellous structure and 
his fitness for the world around him, was called 
into being within a few thousand years of the 
days in which we live—not by a transmutation 
of species, (a theory no better than a frenzied 
dream,) but by a provident contriving power. 
And thus we at once remove a stumbling block, 
thrown in our way by those who would rid them- 
selves of a prescient first cause, by trying to 
resolve all phenomena into a succession of con- 
stant material actions, ascending into an eter- 
nity of past time. 


‘* But this is not the only way in which Geo- 
logy gives its aid to natural religion. It proves 


that a pervading intelligent principle has mani- | ™€ ingeeger . | 
| thinks not of their beauty, their design, or the 


fested its power during times long anterior to 
the records of our existence. 
great cumulative argument derived from the 


forms of animated nature, by shewing us new | 


and unlooked-for instances of organic structure 
adjusted to an end, and that end accomplished. 


It tells us that God has not created the world | 


and left it to itself, remaining ever after a 


before our eyes the certain proofs, that during 
successive periods there have been, not only 


great changes in the external conditions of the | 


earth, but corresponding changes in organic 
life ; and that in every such instance of change, 
the new organs, as far as we can comprehend 
their use, were exactly suited to the functions of 
the beings they were given to. Jt shews intelli- 


gent power not only contriving means adapted | 


to an end: but at many successive times con- 
triving a change of mechanism adapted to a 


change of external conditions; and thus affords | 
a proof, peculiarly its own, that the great first | 


cause continues a provident and active intelli- 
gence.” 

In this manner, clear, beautiful, and con- 
vincing, does Professor Sedgwick unfold his 
views regarding the objects and uses of the 
physical sciences; nor is he less admirable 
when speaking of the pursuit of languages, 
or the cultivation of the several branches of 
mental philosophy. But into these divisions 
of the subject we must, with whatever reluc- 
tance, decline following him. In fact, the 
extreme popularity of the work, which has 


already run it toa third edition, before we | mi ! 
| cause it is shallow; while a better system may 


could secure a copy, and which, we have 
little doubt, will run it to as many more, in 
some measure exonerates us from the duty of 
multiplying extracts. One, however, we shall 
give, marked by the strong common sense 
and practical importance of the views which 
it contains, and shall then conclude, offering 


It adds to the | 


Se 





our warmest thanks to Professor Sedgwick 
for having undertaken a task which we con- 
sider of equal importance to religion and phi- 
losophy, and the execution of which has awa- 
kened in us trains of thought and feeling that 
recall the vivid pleasure with which we first 


| perused the pages of his great predecessor | 
Ray, or the intense delight with which we 
half started forward to receive the conviction 
that seemed flashed on our minds by the 
irresistible demonstrations of him whom we 
still consider “ the unrivalled” Paley. 


“T think it incontestably true, that for the 
last fifty years our classical studies (with much 
to demand our undivided praise) have been too 
critical and formal; and that we have sometimes 
been taught, while straining after an accuracy 
beyond our reach, to value the husk more than 


the fruit of ancient learning: and if of late years 


our younger members have sometimes written 
prose Greek almost with the purity of Xeno- 


| phon, or composed iambics in the finished dic- 


tion of the Attic poets, we may well doubt 
whether time suffices for such perfection— 
whether the imagination and the taste might not 
be more wisely cultivated than by a long sacri- 
fice to what, after all, ends but in verbal imita- 
tions—in short, whether such acquisitions, how- 
ever beautiful in themselves, are not gained at 
the expense of something better. ‘This at least 
is true, that he who forgets that language is but 


| the sign and vehicle of thought, and while 


studying the word, knows litie of the sentiment 


| —who learns the measure, the garb, and fashion 


of ancient song, without looking to its living 


| soul or feeling its inspiration—is not one jot 
| 


better than a traveller in classic land, who sees 
its crumbling temples, and numbers, with arith- 
metical precision, their steps and pillars, but 


living sculptures on their walls—or who counts 
the stones in the Appian way instead of gazing 
on the monuments of the ‘eternal city.’ * * * 

“The classical writers did not cultivate the 
imagination only; but they saw deep into the 
springs of human thought and action: and 


| rightly apprehending the capacities of man and 
quiescent spectator of his own work : for it puts | 


their bearing on social life, they laid the foun- 
dation of their moral systems in the principles 
and feelings of our nature, and built thereon a 
noble superstructure. Should any one object 
to these ancient systems (as Paley and many 


| other writers have done), and tell us that they 


are obscure, indefinite, and without sanction: 
we might reply, that in every question, even of 
physical science, we take but a few steps to- 
wards a first cause, before we are arrested by a 


| boundary we cannot pass—before we are en- | 


compassed with a darkness no eye can pene- 
trate:—that in moral questions (founded, not 


on the properties of material agents, which we | 


can examine and sift, again and again, by new 
experiments, but on the qualities of rational 
and responsible beings), still narrower is the 
limitation of our inquiries. ‘To suppose that we 
can reason up toa first cause in moral questions 
—that we can reach some simple principle, 
whence we may descend with logical precision 
to all the complicated duties of a social being: is 
to misapprehend the nature of our faculties, and 
utterly to mistake the relation we bear both to 
God and man. Such a system may delight us 
by its clearness, and flatter our pride because 
it appears, at once, to bring all our duties with- 
in our narrow grasp: but it is clear only be- 


seem darker, only because it is more profound.” 
We cannot close: our notice of this work 


without reiterating our high admiration of its | 


merits, 


| Mémoires Biographiques, Littéraires et Po. 
litiques, de Mirabeau, écrits par lui-méme, 
par son Pere, son Onele, et son Fils 
adoptif —[ Biographical Memoirs, Lite. 
rary and Political, of Mirabeau, written by 
himself, his Father, his Unele, and his 
adopted Son.] Vols. 1. & II. Paris. Lon- 
don: Dulau & Co, 


| Tue history of the French Revolution has 
been well written, but, unfortunately, too 
| soon. A host of memoirs are yet destined 
to see the light, which must all make new 
discoveries, disclose new facts, and greatly 
modify the characters of persons and the 
‘ colour of events, We should have ima- 
gined that conversation alone would have 
supplied French historians with just and 
new views; but the veterans of the day are 
chary of betraying secrets except to that MS, 
which is to be the record of their life and 
acts. Thus, of all the historians who have 
written on the revolution, not one has been 
able to explain the cause of the Duke of 
Orleans’ forced journey to England in 1789, 
Lafayette’s memoirs assuredly contain the 
secret, and we must wait for these. Mira- 
beau's papers, known to be in the possession 
of his adopted son, were looked to as another 
treasure, one day to be given to the world. 
But M. Lucas Montigny hesitated, from the 
revelation which the publication would make, 
and the scandal it would excite. However, 
there was a noble cotemporary of Mirabeau’s, 
the Prince d’Aremberg, who was in all the 
revolutionary secrets and society of the time, 
who afterwards quarrelled, like Burke, with 
liberal opinions, and who recorded his expe- 
rience and opinions of the men, and the 
events, in letters and writings, said to be 
most piquant and severe. M. d’Aremberg 
died lately, ordering by will that his papers 
| should be published. ‘They are now in 
course of printing at Brussels. Hearing of 
| this publication as about to take place, M. 
Lucas Montigny determined to hesitate no 
longer in publishing the memoirs and papers 
of Mirabeau, knowing that whatever he might 
withhold, would soon be disclosed, and by 
a partial hand, in the memoirs of D’Arem- 
berg. ‘The public accordingly has been pre- 
sented with two volumes of these genuine 
| memoirs. 

The first volume is almost exclusively 
occupied with an account of his ancestors, 
by Mirabeau himself. They are interest- 
ing, more especially the adventures of the 
Marquis John Anthony, an intrepid officer 
attached to the Duke of Vendome. This ac- 
count traces the family from Italy to its 
settlement in Provence, and its rise as a 
great commercial family at Marseilles. Not- 
withstanding their traftic, the merchants of 
the name of Mirabeau prided themselves on 
their noblesse; and one of them, who was 
consul, or mercantile magistrate, of the town, 
having been afterwards reproached as a mar- 
chand by a bishop, replied, that “he had 
been a marchand of police,” (i. e. had admi- 
nistered justice,) ‘‘ as the bishop was a mar- 
chand of holy water.” Of this portion of the 
memoirs we shall translate but the following 
anecdote :— 

Whilst passing the soldiers in review, my 
grandfather remarked one who held his firelock 
awkwardly upon his shoulder. He was about to 
reprimand him, when the major at his side ob- 
served, “ You shall know the cause by and by.” 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
They passed on, and the major afterwards re- 
lated the following anecdote: “The regiment 
was at Saar-Louis, and the rigid rule of a gar- 
rison was then, as it still is, that no one should 
be found sword in hand, under penalty of hav- 
ing the hand amputated. It was the ill fortune 
of this man to find two of his comrades engaged 
in single combat ; he ran towards them, and, 
drawing his sword (for the laws of honour forbid 
the separating of combatants but by the sword, ) 
rushed in betwixt them. The guard came up at 
the instant, the combatants took flight, and the 
corporal, for such was the individual in question, 
was taken sword in hand, and conveyed to the 
guard-house. He related the adventure as it hap- 
pened. A court martial was held, before which he 
frankly and simply repeated the truth. The 
court might have exercised mercy, but, as the 
price, it imperatir ty demanded the names of the 
individuals whos: combat he had stopped, in 
order that they, at least, might not go unpunish- 
ed. ‘I do not deny that I know them,’ said 
the unfortunate corporal, ‘but I will not tell their 
names, nor put them in my place. Which of you 
would denounce a comrade? No; I have saved 
two soldiers for the king, and will continue to 
doso. I have become subject to the penalty, 
and will pay it. I ask only one favour—it is, 
that you will permit me to lose my left, instead 
of my right hand, that I may yet employ the 
latter in the king’s service.’ Alas! there is in 
the subaltern but too much of that servile spirit, 
which finds a glory in attaching itself to the 
letter of the ordonnance in all its rigour, and 
that dares not deviate in the least from that su- 
perstitious stiffness which costs vulgar minds so 
little to adhere to, especially when the rigour is 
exercised at the expense of others. This noble 
soldier was condemned, and returned thanks for 
being allowed to lose one hand instead of the 
other. On reaching the block, he said to the 
executioner, ‘I have undergone this humiliation 
and these preparations for example’s sake. In 
this consists the punishment; the rest is the 
king’s order. J will execute it. It must be 
done by the hand of a soldier. Get you away, 
and give me the axe.” He seized the axe as he 
spoke, and, with his right hand, at a blow, 
severed his left from the arm. This was the 
soldier who, at the review, was awkwardly 
shouldering his musket with his stump.” 


There is a vivid and remarkable account 
in this portion of the memoirs, of a defence 
of a bridge on the Adda, by the Duke of Ven- 
dome, against Prince Eugéne. ‘The feat is 
remarkable, being so similar to those of Na- 
poleon’s army on the same river; but it is 
so differently fought, and so differently told, 
as to display most strongly the difference 
between Louis the Fourteenth’s soldiers and 
Napoleon's. 

But it is time to pass to Mirabeau. His 
father and uncle, the Marquis and the Bailli, 
were most inexhaustible letter-writers, and 
we may add, that the former, especially, was 


one of the best and most spirited letter- | 


writers even in the epistolary land of France. 
From this correspondence has been extracted 
every detail of Mirabeau’s birth, infancy and 
youth, The most remarkable characteristic 
of his youth was his ugliness—the immense 
size of his head, and the hideousness of his 
features, increased by a plaister imprudently 
placed on them, whilst in the putrid crisis of 
the small-pox. The Marquis compares him to 
Punch, and records his smart sayings, which 
Were much in the style of Punch. The father 
detested the boy, and, throughout his educa- 
tion, showed chiefly an anxiety to have him 
continually and severely beaten. From school 
he sent him to a regiment, where he had the 





| a good reproof.” 





imprudence to contract some gambling debts. 
Punishment instantly followed in the shape 
of exile from his regiment, and finally, in 
imprisonment under a deftre de cachet. Cur- 
tailed in his allowances, debt was inevitable 
to Mirabeau, whilst his father had but the 
one plan of visiting a fault—the whip for 
the boy, fetters and a prison so soon as he 
had reached the age of puberty. At length 
Mirabeau married, with his father’s consent, 
an heiress, whose fortune he was not allowed 
to touch; an arrangement that inevitably 
augmented, instead of alleviating, his difticul- 
ties and debts. For these he was again con- 
fined to some distant town, where he thought 
fit to horsewhip a gentleman for insulting 
his sister. The old Marquis seized the pre- 
text, and procured an order for immuring 
his son, first in the Chateau d'If, near Mar- 
seilles, and afterwards in the Chateau de 
Joux, on the Swiss frontier. Here, separa- 
ted from his wife, from friends, from all 
hopes and enjoyments, Mirabeau won the 


naval predecessors, over whose pages we 
have positively suffered a sea-change—not so 


| richly adorned with wild incident, or quaint 


delineation of character; but they are ear- 
nestly written, and contain the adventures 


| of one whose career has been no playing at 


sailorship. 

Yet, ere we go further, we have it upon 
our consciences to enter a protest against the 
spirit which their pages display, far too fre- 
quently for our liking—we have left behind 
us (we hope, never to return to them,) the 
days when ‘we hated the French, because 
they were slaves, and wore wooden shoes,” 
and cannot read so much concerning “John 
Crapaud,” and “ Brother Jonathan,” as we 
find here, without regretting that, as words 
of reproach, these names have not been 
long ago forgotten ; or, at all events, laid aside 
in this piping time of peace, when we are 
neither troubled with wars nor rumours of 
wars. Should we again meet our younger 


| sister from the other side of the Atlantic on 


affections, and flung himself into the arms of | 
the Marquise de Mounier, the sixteen years | 


old wife of a sexagenarian. With her he fled 
to Holland; being condemned, in his absence, 
for this crime, to the penalty of decapitation, 
whilst the companion of his flight was at the 
same time pers sce to perpetual seclusion. 
So much for the punishment inflicted upon 
minors in an age when the heads of families 
might be guilty, with impunity, of the great- 
est criminality and excess. 


hostile terms, or have to look menacingly 
across the channel, from Dover to Calais, it 
will surely then be time enough to write these 
watchwords of derision upon our banners. 
At present, we are at peace, and it behoves 
us to keep it, in word as well as deed. 

But the Captain is of the old school, and 


| will neither thank us for our remarks, nor 


The old Marquis de Mirabeau depicts his | 
| pages, to see what we shall extract for the 


own character: ‘‘ Four days ago,” writes he, 


“IT met Monpezat, whom I had not seen for | 


| twenty years, whose absurdity drew from me 
* Your law-suit with your | 


Marchioness, is it terminated?” asked he. 


“T have won it.”—* Where is she?” “ In a | 


people the convents.” —* Aye, Sir, and if you 
had been my son, you had been in a convent 


| long ago.” The poor Marquis thinks he has 
| the best of the argument here. 


The tyran- 


| convent.”—* And your son?” “In a con- | 
| vent.”—‘ And your daughter?” “ In a con- 
| vent.”"—* Why, you have undertaken to 


nical acts of cruelty committed in his family, | 


under the sanction of the government, are 
amply sufficient to neutralize in one’s mind 


all the sympathy and horror previously felt | 


the revolution. 
earned their proscription, may be gathered 


from the ‘ Mémoires de Mirabeau.’ We have | 


| not made many translations from these two 


first volumes, because their matter has already | 
been, for the most part, given in the ‘ Lettres | 


i Sophie,’ found at Vincennes; and also for 
another reason, viz. that the letters of the 
old Marquis are utterly untranslateable, from 


force and bizarrerie of expression. We shall | 


await the revelation concerning the political 
career of Mirabeau with impatience. These 
volumes still leave him immured at Vin- 
cennes. 


Recollections of a Naval Life. By Capt. 
James Scott, R.N. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 

WE are never weary of any set of books so 

long as they bear the impress of original and 

individual character—so long as we find in 
them traces of having been written from the 
heart, and not by the yard. ‘This is the 


case with the volumes before us ;—they are | 


not so racy or sparkling as some of their 


listen to our counsel, should he give us a 
second series of his Recollections. No matter, 
we have quieted our conscience, and can now 
turn to the pleasanter task of looking over his 


entertainment of our readers. We have been 
tempted by the detail (very strikingly told,) of 
the sufferings of a crew, put on board a prize 
ship, to conduct her to Ceylon ; but it is too 
long, and too saddening. We begin, then, 
almost at random, with an old anecdote of a 
flying fish, which will add to the stores of 
our friends the naturalists :— 

“‘A singular occurrence took place while 
cruising here: a large fish, of the baracouta 
species, leaped over the lee-quarter, and, alight- 
ing upon the arm of the man at the lee-wheel, 
bit the poor fellow so severely as to lodge him 
in the doctor's list, for three weeks: it must 
have had its jaws open in this singular flight, 
and have closed them immediately upon finding 


at the sufferings of the French noblesse in | itself in contact with the object first opposed to 


How fully the aristocrats | 


its further progress. It was secured, and paid 
the penalty of its aerial gambols and flagitious 
attack by being unanimously condemned to serve 
as a propitiatory offering at the Captain’s table. 
A messmate (for whom I still entertain a high 
regard, and whose destiny for many years linked 
itself with mine, long after the total dispersion 
of the jovial band of ardent spirits who set for- 
ward on the path of life together) was in the 
habit of introducing this strange event whenever 
anything of the marvellous was brought upon 
the tapis; the laugh of incredulity which gene- 
rally followed was sure to rouse an appeal to me 
for the veracity of the story; I could only con- 


| firm the fact, and thereby drew upon myself a 





| 


share of the good-humoured jokes that invaria- 
bly followed my friend Dick’s recital.—After a 
hearty Ha, ha, ha! at our expense, one wag 
would open out, 

“««T say, Jemmy, where did this take place ?’ 

“ €On the coast of Coromandel.’ 

“ «Oh, oh! you have rounded the cape, have 
you? I thought so. Very odd all these wonder- 
ful sort of affairs happen on the other side of 
the Cape.’ ” 

Here is an extract touching Jack ashore, 
which shows the Captain in his lively vein : 
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“T remember once on going up by the mail, 
in 1807, from Devonport to London, we stop- 
ped to take up a passenger at a public-house at 
Plymouth. He was a seaman who had just 
been discharged, through the intercession of 
his friends, trom one of his Majesty’s ships, 
then lying in the Sound, in consequence of his 
having tumbled unexpectedly into a property 
of five hundred a-year. Jack made his appear- 
ance in his new character of a gentleman, rigged 
out in his long toys, evidently, if one might 
judge from the broad yawing in his course, 
trimmed a little too much by the head, surround- 
ed by at least a dozen of his late ship-mates, to 
whom he had been giving a farewell treat; the 
plenitude of which might be plainly inferred 


from the unsteady motions and loving kindness | 


displayed by them to their more fortunate mess- 
mate in taking leave of him, a process which 
sadly put the patience of both guard and coach- 
man to the test. He had paid his six guineas 
for an inside place—the guard, tired with 
waiting, called out, 

“ «Now, sir, get in, we can’t wait a moment 
longer.’ 

“** Haven’t I engaged my passage in this 
here craft?’ 

“*Yes, but we are past our time, and we 
must be off—Come, get in, my good fellow.’ 

“© T say, Mr. Quarter-master, or whoever you 
are, do you fancy I am going to stow my car- 
case away in such a cramped up hold as that? 
No, no, I am for the upper deck ;’ and up he 
started on the roof of the coach. * * * 

“It was noticed on changing horses at Ivy 
Bridge, (where he insisted upon treating all the 
hostlers and bystanders,) that the poor fellow 
had at least from sixty to seventy pounds about 
him: the gentlemen in the inside recommended 
the guard to take charge of his pocket-book for 
safety, which he willingly gave into his custody, 
on condition that he would give him a one-pound 
note. As night drew on the sailor’s generosity 
had no means of finding objects upon which to 
vent itself; but after six o’clock in the morning, 
the pound note rapidly dwindled away, so that by 
the time we had passed Taunton the last shilling 
had been expended, and Jack’s liberal feelings 
appeared to increase as the fumes of the various 
draughts he had quatied mounted and took pos- 
session of his upper works. Another pound 
note was demanded, which the gentlemen strongly 
advised the guard not to supply; every method 
was resorted to for the purpose of persuading 
him to remain quiet, but all was to no effect. 

“«*Give me my money, Mr. Guardo,’ ex- 
claimed Jack. 

** But, my good fellow, we have had quite 
enough to drink, we don’t want any more.’ 

*** Who asked you for your opinion? give 
me the money.’ 

“ *No, no, Dil take care of it for you till we 
get to Bath, and then you shall have it.’ 

** * Hand over, you sharking land-lubber, or 
I'll bung up those top lights of yours. Clap a 
stopper upon your jaw tackle, and give me my 
money.’ * * * 

“ He had no sooner got possession of it than 
he jumped down from the coach, swearing he 
would not sail another mile in company with 
such a set of privateersmen. It was folly to 
argue with him, and he was therefore left be- 
hind. Before we had reached the next stage, 
Jack had overtaken us ina chaise and four, 
waving his hat, with his body more than half 
out of the window, singing out at the full pitch 
of his voice,— 

“ *Go along, you beggars !—make more sail 
you lubberly hounds, and catch me if you can.’ ” 

We wish we had room for the account of 
the chase of La Guerriére ; but it is told at 
length, and to take only a part of it, were to 
do injustice to the teller. ‘The adventure of 





the pursuit and capture of the brig Le Pylade, 
is also well told; the little anecdote with 
which it concludes, makes us half regret that 
she was taken :— 

“The poor Frenchman, it appeared, did not 
perceive us till we were actually alongside of 
him, and the whistling of the shot between his 
masts dispelled his dreams of security. At the 


=e | 
very moment they fell into our power, they were | 


congratulating themselves upon their escape. 
On looking over a log-book belonging to one of 
the officers, in which his hopes and fears during 
the day had been carefully registered, I observed 
that at five o’clock, when the wind had fallen 
and the brig appeared to have rather gained 
upon us, the Frenchman had written down, 
‘Dieu merci, nous ne serons pas pris aujourd’ - 
hui. Adieu! Jean Boul—Adiecu! ros bif!’” 


In addition to the perils of the deep, Cap- | 


tain Scott proved the horrors of pestilence. 
His account of the yellow fever and his own 
sufferings under the malady, is most ghastly ; 
but he recovered, and was presently called 
upon to share in the new adventures of the 


Martinique expedition. That these were no | 


child’s play, the following anecdote will 
prove—it is truly characteristic :— 


“The admiration of the blue-jackets was 


greatly excited by the cool conduct of Captain | 


Charles S—th of the Engineers, and the con- 
tempt of danger he at all times displayed. This 
officer was appointed to superintend the con- 
struction of the batteries to which the seamen 
were attached, and to direct their labours: we 
could not but admire his imperturbable equani- 
mity. I felt highly amused at watching him one 
day eating his dinner. Descending from the 
parapet, where he had been exposed all the 
morning to a hot fire, he quietly seated himself 
upon the ground a little to the right of the bat- 
tery, and, placing the plate upon his knees, 
began a vigorous attack upon the savoury vi- 
ands. The second mouthful was on its way 
when a twenty-four pound shot grazed so close 
to him that it scattered the earth over himself 
and his dinner. The plate being cleared of 
this unwelcome condiment, he again set-to, in 
no way ruffled in temper or disposed to balk 
his appetite. A second ball played him the 
same malicious trick, when he got up and re- 
moved himself, his dinner, and his three bottles 
of porter, behind the parapet, and, once more 
settling his affairs, he exlaimed ‘ Now fire 
away and be d—d to you!’ Five minutes had 
perhaps elapsed, when, as he was quafting off a 
draught of porter, a shell fell in his rear, and, 
exploding, covered him with dirt, and buried 
the remains of his luckless dinner. I think I 
see him now rising and shaking the rubbish 
from his shoulders, his patience at length ex- 
hausted by the loss of his repast, and in irri- 
tated accents apostrophizing the inconsiderate 
Frenchmen with ‘D—n your eyes, master 
Johnny, can’t you let me have my dinner in 
peace ?’”’ 

We do not profess to give a skeich of 
Capt. Scott’s career, in the course of which 
he was carried into all the four quarters of 
the globe. His adventures at Cadiz are among 
the most interesting things in these volumes 
—there is a fearful account of the execution 
of a young nobleman, for treason; but we 
leave this, and, in our present mood, prefer 
extracting an account of some of the feats of 
a dog on board the Myrtle, who must have 
been a treasure for discretion and fidelity : 

“A marine who had just joined the ship, and 
who was unacquainted with the excellent qua- 
lities of the dog, endeavoured while bathing to 
entice him from his station into the water; the 
noble animal paid no attention to his invitation. 
One of the crew told the marine, that if he swam 


| wisdom of his proceedings. 





= —— 


out of the sail, and would call out as if in dis. 
tress, and suit the action to the word, Mr, 
Boatswain would certainly obey his summons, 
The marine took the hint, got out of the sail, 
and began to enact the part of a drowning man 
to perfection. The dog instantly sprang into 
the water, with his ears erect, his eyes flashing 


| fire from intense anxiety; away he swam for the 


soldier, who, on the approach of his canine 
friend, began to have some misgivings as to the 
He now became 
alarmed, lest the dog should seize him, which 


| manceuvre Boatswain appeared resolved to exe- 
| cute: his fears increased with the dog’s endea- 


vours to effect his purpose; and finally, he 


roared out most lustily for help from his ship. 


mates. The louder the poor devil sang out, the 


| more determined was the sagacious brute to 


seize him; and he very soon accomplished his 
purpose, grasping him firmly by the hair at the 


| back of the neck, and, twisting his face towards 


the heavens, brought him alongside, amidst the 


| convulsive roars of laughter of the whole of the 


ship’s company, and the piteous cries of the 
jolly marine. Boatswain would not resign his 
hold till the frightened man was assisted up the 
side; the bight of a rope being then placed 
overboard for his conductor, he placed his 
fore-legs in it up to his shoulders, and, holding 
himself stiffly out, was hauled up, and calmly 
resumed his watch as if nothing had hap- 
pened. * * * 

“Whenever the ship’s company were exer- 
cised at the guns with blank cartridge, or at the 
target, the dog was at the acme of delight and 
ecstacy; he appeared mad with enjoyment, run- 
ning and jumping from one gun to another, as 
they were fired. When corporal punishment 
took place, he was the veriest picture of gravity 
that can be imagined; placing himself in the 
centre of the vacant part of the deck immedi- 
ately before the upright gratings, and watching 
with solemn interest the whole proceedings. 
Not so if any irregular disturbance occurred 
among the people themselves. Three men 
were quarrelling one day, and came to blows 
before the master-at-arms could interfere; the 
animal was attracted to the spot by the uproar, 
and, not understanding this mode of settling 
disputes, immediately brought one of the com- 
batants to the deck, and separated the other two, 
with the most perfect coolness of purpose.” 

Here we leave the gallant Captain. His 
third volume treats of American matters, (the 
affair of the Shannon and Chesapeake, and 
the attack upon Washington, amongst other 
things,) and for the reasons given above, we 
will not carry our readers into such a region 
of discord. 


The Chinese Repository. Vol. 11. May— 
September, (Kive Nos.) 18383. Canton. 
Tuts periodical is conducted by Dr. Mor- 
rison, and is principally designed as a record 
of Missionary intelligence. It contains, 
however, occasionally, articles of a more 
general nature, and, in the numbers before 
us, we find some very curious information 
respecting the political and social condition 
of China, which, now that the trade with 
that country has been opened, cannot fail to 
prove interesting and valuable to a large 
portion of our readers. In our review of 
Auber’s work, we mentioned that the Mant- 
chew dynasty possessed no hold on the re- 
spect or affections of the Chinese, and that 
its abundant precautions originated in fear. 
A writer in the ‘ Repository’ amply confirms 

our statements. 
« After the accession of the Mantchew family 
to the throne, multitudes of men left their homes 
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for the islands of the Indian archipelago, to 
escape the thraldom of these barbarian rulers.— 
Many of the islands are thickly inhabited by the 
Chinese settlers, whose numbers are annually 
increased by new comers, while only a few re- 
turn to their native land.” 


We stated that the ruling party was forced 
to compensate for want of strength, by keep- 
ing up deceptive appearances to impose on 
public opinion ; and the same writer presents 
us with the following account of its real 
weakness. 

“ With all its apparent power and extensive 
sway, the empire is becoming more enfeebled, 
and the people have sunk into a state of perfect 
apathy and helplessness. Whilst the most 
powerful nations tremble to come within the 
reach of this colossus, a few rude mountaineers 
in the province of Canton can bid defiance to 


the united celestial army; pirates are cruising | 


along the coast in sight of a large imperial 
fleet; and a handful of rebels in Formosa keep 
the proud mandarins at bay.” 

Dr. Morrison states that there is a growing 
anxiety among the Chinese to become ac- 
quainted with the English language; and 
Dr. Gutzlaff, who recently undertook a 
voyage along the coast from Canton to Leaow 


Tung, in Mantchew Tartary, found the people | 


of China extremely anxious to cultivate the 
acquaintance of their visitors. 
journal is, we understand, preparing for 
publication in England, but as it is likely 


to be delayed, we shall make a few extracts | 


from the summary inserted in the ‘ Reposi- | . 
| pagodas, romantic mausoleums, and numerous 


tory.’ 

Dr. Gutzlaff sailed from Canton, on board 
the Syiph, October 20th, 1832; the vessel 
was bound for Teen-tsin and Mantchew 
After encountering very severe 


Tartary. 
weather, she reached Kae-chow bay, where 


she was nearly wrecked. The mandarins 
viewed the strangers with suspicion, but the 
Chinese generally gave them a hospitable 
welcome. 

“ At our re-entering Tung-tze-Kow bay, we 
saw a great number of junks at anchor. We 
were hailed by the kind natives, who procured 
for us provisions and fuel, which the mandarins 
had promised, but had never furnished. The 
absence of their rulers rendered the people more 
friendly; they did every thing in their power to 
oblige, and shewed themselves worthy of our trust. 
In their habits and behaviour, they appeared 
very much like our peasantry; some of their 
farms were in excellent order, and plenty reigns 
everywhere. Kae-chow city, which we visited, 
is situated about ten miles in the interior, sur- 
rounded by a high wall and thickly inhabited; 
it is a place of extensive trade, but the houses 
are low and ill-built. The Chinese colonists, 
Which are by far the most numerous part of the 
population, are very industrious; whilst the 
Tartars live at their ease, and enjoy the emo- 
luments of government.” 

On their return they encountered a severe 
storm :— 

“When at last the thick clouds cleared away, 
and the sun shone out in his lustre, the sea still 
Tunning very high, we perceived a junk in dis- 
tress. She had lost both her masts and anchors, 
and was drifting like a log upon the wide ocean. 
Several Chinese vessels were in her neighbour- 
hood, but only one approached her, and after 
perceiving her helpless state, bore away with 
one of the crew. 
alongside, but were nearly swamped by the 
huge waves. The crew, twelve in number, 
stretched out their hands for assistance, and 
With piteous cries, intimated their dangerous 
utwation. The first thing which they handed to 


Gutzlaff’s | ’ av i 
| Nothing can exceed the beautiful and pictu- 
| resque appearance of the surrounding regions. 


We manned a boat and ran | 





us, was an image of the “ Queen of Heaven,” 
the patroness of Chinese navigators. At this 
extraordinary instance of heathenish delusion, 
I grew impatient, as we had not a moment to 


| lose; I called to them, ‘Let the idol perish, 


which can neither save itself nor you.’ We 
snatched up four men into the boat, and re- 


turned towards the ship. The idol was drowned, | 


but all the men were saved.—After many re- 
verses, having entered the Woo-sung river, we 
drew up a memorial addressed to the principal 
magistrate of Shang-hae district, and delivered 
the Chinese, who were natives of Tsung-ming 
island into his care. We had immediately an 
interview with Admiral Kwang, the naval com- 
mander of this station; he was very friendly, 
made numerous inquiries respecting Mr. L. 
the supercargo of the Amherst, (see Atheneum 
No. 302), and offered his services for our ac- 
commodation.”’ 


Of Cha-poo, a harbour in about 30} de- 


' grees north latitude, we have the following 


account :— 
“Cha-poo is the only place from whence the 





imperial monopoly with Japan is carried on. It | 


has a tolerable harbour with considerable over- 
falls. The rise and fall of the tide is very great, 
so much that the smaller junks are left high 
and dry at low water. Together with its suburbs, 
the town is perhaps five miles in circuit, built 
in a square, and intersected by numerous canals, 
which are connected with the Hang-chow river. 


We may say that as far as the eye can range, 
all is one village, interspersed with lowering 


temples. The adjacent country is called the 
Chinese Arcadia; and surely if any territory in 
China is entitled to this name, it is the tract 
around Hang-chow, and Cha-poo. It seems 
that the natives also are sensible of their pre- 
rogative, in inhabiting this romantic spot. They 
have tried to improve upon nature, and have 
embellished the scenery with canals, neat roads, 
plantations and conspicuous buildings. We 
found nowhere such openness and kindness 
asamong them. ‘Their intelligent inquiries re- 
specting our country were endless, and they 
seemed never satiated with ourcompany. When 
we first landed, an armed party was drawn 
up along the shore. The soldiers had match- 
locks, and burning matches ready for a charge. 
A Tartar General had placed himself in a tem- 
ple to superintend the operations. Being ac- 
customed to the fire of Chinese batteries, which 
seldom do hurt, and knowing that their match- 
locks cannot hit, we passed the line of their 
defence in peace. The soldiers retreated, and 
the crowds of people in the rear being very 
dense, a great part of the camp was overrun 
and pressed down by the people, so that the 
tents fell to the ground. After this outset 
nothing disagreeable occurred ; we were at full 
liberty to walk abroad and converse with the 
people, and were only occasionally troubled with 
the clamorous entreaties of some officers. But 


after an interview with a messenger from the | 


Lieutenant Governor at Hang-chow, (a very 
sensible courteous officer) we came to an un- 
derstanding.” 


The following very useful advice to mis- 
sionaries deserves attention. 

“] should recommend it to a missionary, 
about to enter China, to make himself perfectly 
acquainted with the diseases of the eye. He 
cannot be too learned in the ophthalmic science, 
for ophthalmia is more frequent here than in 
any other part of the world. This arises froma 
peculiar curved structure of the eye, which is 
generally very small, and often inflamed by in- 
verted eye-lids.” 


The voyagers reached Shih-poo, in latitude 


29° N., on the Ist of April; Dr. Gutzlaff is 
rapturous in his praise of this place. 

* T can scarcely do justice to this place, de- 
lightfully situated as it is at the bottom of a 
basin, having one of the best harbours in the 
world, entirely formed by the hand of God. 
Hitherto the weather had been very boisterous 
and cold,—a thick mist filling the air. We had 
been weeks without seeing the sun; even in this 
latitude, and in March, we had storms. But 
now the spring was approaching; the wheat- 
fields stood in the blade, and the blossoms of the 
peach-trees perfumed the air. To ramble at 
such a season, surrounded by such scenery, is 
true enjoyment, and draws the heart powerfully 
towards the Almighty God. The mandarins 
had now given up the principle of disturbing us 
from mere jealousy, and they will perhaps never 
try to interfere with us any more. So fruitless 
have been all their attempts to deter us from 
any intercourse with the natives, that the more 
they strove to effect their purpose, the more we 
gained our point, and the readier we were re- 
ceived by the natives. a 

« After a voyage of six months and nine 
days, we reached Lintin, near Macao, on the 
29th of April 1833.” 

We are glad to find the opinions which we 
published in our review of the voyage of the 
Amherst so fully confirmed; and trust that 
the intercourse between England and China 
will soon diffuse the blessings of civilization 
through Eastern Asia. This consummation 
is likely to be hastened by the exertions of 
Dr. Gutzlaff; he has published a monthly 
periodical in the Chinese language, of whic 
the first number is before us, devoted solely 
to science and literature, excluding every 
thing that may offend the religious scruples 
of the Chinese people, or the political jea- 
lousy of the Mantchew rulers. A missionary 
could not be employed more beneficially; 
such a publication wiil facilitate the progress 
of Christianity in the East, more than a mil- 
lion of controversial tracts. 

Among other curiosities in the ‘ Reposi- 
tory,’ we find a specimen of the first Budd- 
histic novel, with which Europeans have 
become acquainted ; it is written in praise of 
celibacy, and it is so very similar to some 
of the legends in the Acta Sanctorum, that 
we shall give a brief account of it. 

An Emperor of Hing-ling (now included 
in China) had three daughters, but no son ; 
the Empress and he in vain “ wearied heaven 
with prayers,” and at length he resolved to 
make a grandson his heir. ‘The two eldest 
Princesses readily gave their hands to officers 
of the court, but the youngest, being devoted 
to the religion of Buddha, resolved to lead a 


| life of single blessedness, 





| flames. 


** All the threats and punishments from her 
parents were ineffectual to keep her away from 
a monastery. She there performed the most 
menial offices, and was greatly rewarded by the 
approbation of the Gods. Neither ridicule nor 
violence could prevail upon her to forsake the 
monastic life ; she bore everything with patience. 
When she stooped so far as to become aservant 
in the kitchen, birds and quadrupeds were sent 


| by Buddha to her assistance ; and even the old 
| dragon was despatched to open the well for her 


to draw water.” 

When this report reached the Emperor, 
he sent soldiers to destroy the monastery, 
but a shower of “red rain” extinguished the 
He next dragged his daughter to 
court, but she disfigured her face to avoid the 
importunities of suitors, At length he or- 
dered her to be executed. 
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** She bore the sentence with fortitude, for 
Buddha sustained her. All nature mourned 
when she expired; even the beasts of the field 
and the fishes of the sea shewed their grief; the 
sun and moon were darkened in heaven; the 
atmosphere was filled with mist; the sea over- 
flowed, and all nations pitied the cruel lot of the 
Princess. When her body was about to be ex- 
posed on the scaffold, a tiger rushed in, seized 
and carried away the corpse into a wood.” 


She preached the doctrines of Buddhism, 
however, in the shades, and was rewarded 
by permission to revisit this world. 

‘* Again she was restored to lite, and borne 
home on the back of a tiger to Fragrant Hill, 
(the name of the monastery,) where she became 
a nun. Her father meanwhile was afflicted with 
a most painful disease, which no physician could 
relieve. When a priest offered his services, and 
was accepted, he directed the Emperor to go to 
Fragrant Hill; there he arrived, met his 
daughter, repented of his errors, and became a 
staunch champion of Buddhism.” 


We sincerely hope that this periodical 
will meet with such support as will ensure its 
continuance. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ Homerics.’—Only a few copies of this very 
spirited version of the fifth book of the Odyssey 
have been printed for private distribution. It 
needed not the initial letters to tell us, that for 
this translation we are indebted to the classic 
pen of Archdeacon Wrangham, the only living 
writer who has triumphed over what has been 
well called, ‘the fatal facility of octosyllabic 
verse.”” The part of Homer which Mr. Wrang- 
ham has selected for his experiment, is one well 
calculated to tax his powers to the utmost, from 
the. magnitude and variety of the subjects in- 
troduced: the council of the Gods, the romantic 
Isle of Calypso, the miseries of the home-sick 
Ulysses, the building of his ship, his adventuring 
forth a solitary voyager on an unknown sea, the 
storm raised by Neptune, the sinking of the 
bark, and the escape of Ulysses by the aid of 
Minerva, pass before us in more rapid succes- 
sion than the scenes of Homer usually follow. 
The passage which we think Mr. Wrangham 
has most successfully rendered, is that describ- 
ing the mission of Hermes to the Isle of 
Calypso, from which Camoens borrowed his 
Island of Venus, and probably Tasso his Gardens 
of Armida. We need scarcely remind our 
classical readers of Virgil’s imitation of the 
simile of the petrel, or of its inferiority to the 
sublime original :— 

He spake: the Argicide obey’d; 

Fast to his feet his sandals made, 
Celestial, golden—through the skies 
With these o’er lands and seas he hies, 
Fleet as the wind—his wand then takes, 
With which he or the slumberer wakes, 
Or at his will with slumber seals 
The wakeful. So prepared, he wheels 
On pinion strong his airy flight, 
Descends upon Pieria’s height; 
Thence, lowering, o’er the billows sweeps : 
As petrel in vast ocean’s deeps 
Dips oft its wing in quest of prey, 
So skimm’d the God the salt sea-spray. 

Soon as he reach’d the distant isle, 
Lighting he paced the beach awhile; 
Till to a spacious cave he came, 
Where sate within a bright-tress’d dame : 
Blazed on the hearth a cedar-pile, 
And woods high-scented, o'er the isle 
Diffusing odours far and wide: 
She still her golden shuttle plied, 
And sang the while a witching lay, 
As ’mid the threads her fingers play. 
Around, thick groves their summer-dress 
Wore in luxuriant loveliness— 
Alder and poplar quiver’d there, 
And fragrant cypress tower’d in air: 
And there broad-pinion’d birds were seen, 
Nesting amid the foliage green ; 
Birds, which the marge of ocean haunt— 
Gull, auk, and screaming cormorant ; 





And there, the deep mouth of the cave 
Fringing, the cluster’d vine-boughs wave. 
Sprung from near sources bright and gay, 
Four limpid fountains urge their way 
Divergent o’er the parsley’d mead, 
Where the sweet violet droops it’s head 
—A scene, should Gods survey the sight, 
Which Gods might gaze on with delight! 

We feel grateful to Mr. Wrangham, for the 
pleasure he has afforded us; but we think that 
Apollonius Rhodius in Greek, and Statius in 
Latin, would afford better materials for his 
favourite metre, than Homer or even Virgil. 
Both writers are more romantic than epic, and 
though it may be a prejudice arising from old 
associations, we hold the octosyllabic verse to 
be a metre suited only to chivalrous subjects. 


‘A Year at Hartlebury; or, The Election, by 
Cherry and Fair Star.’ 2 vols.—There is a 
good deal of vivid reality about this novel, but 
it is as much a novel of manners, as those called 
fashionable. There is nothing of pathos or 
passion, beyond what appears on the surface of 
life; but some of the scenes, though coarse and 
hard, are faithful; the characters generally, are 
natural; and there is a fidelity in the author’s 
pencil, which makes us regret that he had not 
a better subject. 

‘Medica Sacra; or, short Expositions of the 
more important Diseases mentioned in the Sacred 
Writings, by Thomas Shapter, M.D.’—In at- 
tempting to explain by natural causes, events 
recorded as miraculous, Doctor Shapter has 
undertaken a task of extreme difliculty and 
delicacy, one in which the ingenious is separated 
from the absurd by a very narrow line, on the 
wrong side of which Doctor Shapter is generally 
to be found. If we believe that God sent cer- 
tain diseases as a punishment for certain of- 
fences, we must either hold, that these diseases 
are the natural consequences of such offences, 
and then they would always follow their com- 
mission; or that they are supernatural conse- 
quences, the effect of a special interference with 
the ordinary laws of nature, confined to that 
particular occasion, and then they are miracu- 
lous. This, in fact, is nothing more than the 
extended expression of a proposition, which 
appears to us perfectly identical, viz., that all 
events either are natural or are not. Dr. Shap- 
ter will have it that some events, both are natu- 
ral and are not. Take his own words: “ There 
are many passages, there can be no doubt, that 
attribute the inflicting of disease to the power 
of God, exerted specially to that purpose ; yet 
these passages involve no reason why the 
usually attendant natural causes and effects 
should not be present.”’—Doctor Shapter must 
be singularly dull. If the ‘* natural causes” are 
present, the effects would have followed without 
God’s “special” interference, which is thus 
brought into action where it can be of no pos- 
sible use. Here, therefore, the Doctor commits 
the philosophic absurdity, of supposing two 
causes (each sufficient) for one result. But in 
the present instance, the causes are actually 
inconsistent, the one being “ natural,” that is, 
according to the common laws of nature, the 
other “miraculous,” that is, to quote Dr. Shap- 
ter’s own definition, “contrary to the common 
laws of nature.” Here, therefore, he further 
commits the physical absurdity of supposing 
the co-existence of contradictory circumstances. 
—From such a commencement, much might 
naturally have been expected, but unfortunately 
our author seems so inveterately modest, that 
through his whole volume, principally a réchauf- 
| fée from Mason Good, and Mead'’s Medica 
Sacra, we have been unable to detect more than 
one original idea; and this is, that Job’s disease 
was neither more nor less than the small-pox! 
Of course, as vaccination was not known in those 
days, and the disease appears to have been con- 
fluent, Job became pock-marked after his re- 
covery, and Doctor Shapter might work out this 








——— 


idea, by a reference to Job’s complaint, “ that he 
is filled with wrinkles which are a_ witness 
against him, and that his leanness rising y 
bears witness to his face.” If Doctor Shapter’s 
friend, Canon Rogers, would oblige him by 
translating ‘wrinkles’ into ‘ seams,’ or ‘ pits’ 
his discovery would be all but proved, ang 
would doubtless entitle him to the everlasting 
gratitude of the civilized world. Doctor Shap- 
ter undertakes to explain in a few words what 
we are to understand ‘‘by demoniacs, or the 
being possessed by demons,” and after referring 
us to the learned discussions of Mede, Sykes, 
Lardner, Farmer, Mead, Lightfoot, &c., tells 
us that, abstracting all “ figurative language,” 
nothing further is intended, than that people 
were affected with lunacy and epilepsy. He has 
forgotten however to settle which of these causes 
drove *‘ the whole herd of swine violently down 
a steep place into the sea ;”"—perhaps they were 
only drowned by “a figure.” The factis, the sub. 
ject was too high, and too holy, for Doctor 
Shapter; and, in consequence, he has succeeded, 
we regret to say, in nothing more than making it 
ridiculous. If he wé// rush into print, let him try 
something within, what Locke would term 
*‘ the limited reach of his capacity :’’ a learned 
Professor of the present day made his literary 
coup d’essai under the modest title of ‘ Easy 
Hints for Ladies’ Maids;’ could not Doctor 
Shapter do something of this kind? 


‘A Poem on the Meditation of Nature, spoken 
September 26th, 1832, before the Association of 
the Alumni of Washington College, by Park Ben- 
jamin.’—'Lhe lyre of the muse of America has a 
tone of its own, and those of her songs are most 
welcome to us, which breathe most of an indivi- 
dual and national character. The poem before us 
possesses an interest, in addition to its intrinsic 
merits, from the occasion for which it was com- 
posed; and we can imagine that, when recited, 
it must have produced a powerful effect. Mr. 
Benjamin has prefaced it with a few modest 
words,—they were not needed: we shall be 
always glad to listen to one who sings as ear- 
nestly and well as he does. The passage 
wherein he unfolds the nature of his subject, is, 
perhaps, one of the best fitted for extract; but 
there are many others in the poem of equal, if 
not of greater merit. 

Of Nature’s pure philosophy I sing :— 

And my entire devotion and the flame 
Of quenchless love upon her altar fling ; 

For she has ever been to me the same 
Unchanging parent, generous and kind ; 

And all its better nourishment my mind 
Draws from her bosom, and my beart would be 
Cold as an iceberg of the northern sea 

If, when I gaze on her undying forms, 

I did not speak the gratitude which warms 
The flowing water of its deepest fountains. 

Her quiet vales and her majestic mountains, 
Her angry seas, that struggle with the wrath 

Of the fierce tempest, rushing from the sky 
To rend the earth in his destructive path, 

Or flash revenge from his dark shrouded eye,— 
Her still lakes, sleeping in the starlight beams, 

Her warring cataracts, her peaceful! streams, 
The boundless prairie where the eagle soars, 

The solemn grandeur of her ancient woods, 

The haggard rocks that guard her bending shores, 

Her green retreats and leafy solitudes, 

All fill my soul with reverential awe ; 
For everywhere | read the changeless law 
That tells its immortality, and learn 

Lessons of wisdom, purer than the deep 
And strangely-wrought philosophies, that burn 

And waste the spirit, when subduing sleep 
Should lull the wearied senses, and the brain 
Form golden visions to relieve the pain 
Of ceaseless thought, which, ere youth’s roses bloom, 
Oft strews their blossoms on an early tomb. 

‘On the Church and the Establishment, two 
plain Sermons, by the Rev. W. F. Hook, M.A. 
—We have rarely seen controversial discourses 
written in a more affectionate and gentle spirit 
than these two sermons. Many will dissent 
from the author's conclusions, some perhaps 
controvert his premises, but no one, even of his 
adversaries, can refuse Mr. Hook the praise of 


candour in stating his own opinions, and of 
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tolerance in examining those of his opponents. 
To this high praise we must add, that Mr. 

Hook has the merit of being the first to state 
fairly the true question at issue; we are not 
now to inquire into the wisdom of originally 
connecting the church with the state,—but 
whether, now that the connexion has subsisted 
so long, and has affected so many of our insti- 
tutions, it would be expedient to rend the bonds 
asunder. On neither question shall we offer 
any opinion, but rest content with recommend- 
ing Mr. Hook’s able and temperate examina- 
tion of the question, to all who feel interested 
in the subject. 

‘Zchockke's History of Switzerland.’—This is 

a very picturesque narrative of the gallant 
struggle, by which the liberties of Switzerland 
were established; but the author’s enthusiasm 
prevented him from coolly scrutinizing his 
authorities. He has followed closely the national 
legends, and has consequently inserted many 
anecdotes as facts, which are either mere in- 
ventions, or borrowed from the traditionary 
tales of other nations, as, for instance, the story 
of William Tell shooting at the apple on his 
son’s head. The translator has caught no 
small portion of his author’s enthusiastic spirit, 
and the work deserves to rank among the most 
exciting specimens of “The Romance of His- 
tory.” 
‘Le Mie Prigioni, Memorie de Silvio Pellico.’-—A 
very neat little edition, published by Rolandi, 
with the ‘Addizioni,’ by Maroncelli, a brief bio- 
graphical memoir, and a portrait. 

‘The Prospect of Scenes of Real Life’—Here 
are three little domestic sketches, the first work, 
we should imagine, of a very young author, and 
not without promise. 

, ‘Les Bariolés’—belongs to aclass to be found 
in the petits cabinets de lecture, of the Rue St. 
Martin, and in the Faubourgs, where they are 
thumbed by grisettes, danseuses, ouvriéres, and 
pretty milliners, not forgetting blanchisseuses en 
fin, and nowhere else.‘ Les Bariolés’ is, after 
its kind, not free from indelicacy. We should 
have passed the work by altogether, but this 
notice is an acknowledgment that it has come 
safely to hand, and it occupies little more space 
than an answer to correspondents. 

‘Fulton and Knight’s Dictionary.’—We will 
not say that the system of orthoépy proposed 
by Mr. Fulton, is the best that has been yet de- 
vised, but it certainly is the most intelligible 
and most easily applied. 

‘Abbott’s Teacher.’—This is a reprint of a 
valuable American publication, detailing what 
may be called a series of experiments in educa- 
tion. The editor’s preface contains much valua- 
ble matter, and there is one aphorism in it, 
which cannot be too strongly impressed at the 
present moment: * by lowering the standard of 
improvement to which the few aspire, we gra- 
dually debase the standard of acquirement to 
which the many may reach.” 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Rome, 25th March, 1824. 
_ Att in a fuss here about Holy Week: there 
8 tobe such fun at St. Peter’s—chairing the 
Pope, hustling the Cardinals, and running a-muck 
through the rabble ! Nosuch doings, I am told, 
since the days of St. Peter himself:—a return 
perchance to the rites of the primitive church, 
as far as may be? Rome is quite agog with it. 
Nine of their Eminences have ordered new sets 
of petticoats. A. fire-new cross, sir, bespoke for 
the interior, to support a constellation of fixed 
Stars in sconces, while a thousand meteors on 
the ends of as many wax-candles, flicker around 
tt Michael Angelo’s sublime cupola too, is to 
be stuck over with stage-lights, as thick as a tart 


With sugarealmonds, Won't it be something 





worth looking at then? Well, you may guess 

what a Romeo among our sight-loving Juliets | 

Pope Gregory is now!—from having been 

“odious old Mr. Red-Lady-of-Babylon,” he is at 

present become the god of their idolatry. In 

short, I perceive the hottest popery-haters among 
them would fall into his arms, if “the odd crea- 
ture had not made a vow against celibacy!” Of 

a truth I almost begin to tremble for the good 

cause of heresy. But we philosophers are bound 

to fiddle, while Rome is in « conflagration ; so 

I go to my antiquities. A curious inscription I 

took down to-day at the Church of St. Maria in 

Trastevere. 

Lector Siste, Nec vivus nec mortuus, Hic hereo hic 
moereo, Filio eram destitutus, Conjugem amise- | 
ram, Hic, Filio reddor, Et a conjuge non sejun- 
gor, £t dum, Mortuos spectans, Mortem expecto, 
Pre timore lapis, Hunc lapidem erigo, Nec sensu 
careo, Nam et ipsi lapides, Suaslacrymas habent, 
Gabriel Pratus Astensis, Seculo XV1., Post mor- 
tem regis vile. 

It is of the 15th century, and offers a good 

contrast between the erudite trifling of that age, 

and the trifling erudition of this, upon a subject | 
one would think calculated to make any. Pratus | 
silent if he could not be impressive. But I for- 
got: we don’t always ourselves write the follies 
seen on our tombs; that is usually done by our 
friends. St. Maria Egiziaca, (Templum Fortune 

Virilis,) which Napoleon had nearly disinterred, 

is now completely so: you can see its beautiful 

proportions to advantage on a sub-basement of 
travertine. St. Paul’s, too, is rising from its ashes, 

though not precisely with all the splendour of a 

pheenix: granite columns are to represent the 

magnificent pavonasetto and Parian destroyed ; 
the curious series of papal portraits from St. 

Peter to Pius VIL. is in great part unrestorable. 

Wherefore comes it that the Catholic world 

cannot now repair a church, as well as they 

could raise it -formerly? Do they want the 
money or the mind? But why Catholic, when 
the Protestant world, I suppose, would as soon 
think of rebuilding the Tower of Babel, as St. 

Paul’s of London, if it were burnt to clinkers, 

like St. Paul’s of Rome! Ponte Rotto (the 

Pons Palatinus of good believers,) is still a pic- 

turesque object for painters, and a monument of 

Roman laziness: it needs little more than an- 


other arch, to complete the three-fourths of a | 


bridge yet standing, into a whole one much re- 
quired, but the money for such a purpose would 
be more useful, if melted into six candlesticks for 
St. Peter’s. In a similar state of interesting di- 
lapidation, remains the house of Pontius Pilate, 
or Cola Rienzi, or Crescenzio ; one of these names 
is as good as another. From the well of Seve- 
rus’s Arch to that of Phocas’s Column, a tunnel 
has been carried upwards of fen feet long and 
four high—a flag of the ancient pavement here 
discovered. Was not this the time for Sig. Rho- 
domonte, the surveyor, to exclaim, 


* Insonuere cava, gemitumque dedére caverne !"” 


The Roman Exhibition (or Exposition as a 
Frenchman would aptly enough call it,) does 
great credit to the founder of the Roman School 
of Painting—Raphael. Its locale does no disho- 


the other. 
three boarded cribs, about the size of a cobbler’s, 
drawing-room, kitchen, and hed-chamber, or at 


most, the wards of 2 show-box, are exhibited the | 


lions of the Roman Academy. Here do the 
chino, Carracci, &c., the heirs-at-law of the Sis- 
tine, the Stanze, the Loggie, &c., come forth once 
a year, to show how manfully they sustain the 
honours of their descent and theirheritage. Alas! 
it is like the offspring of Rollo, pirouetting at | 
Almack’s, the grandchildren of Charlemagne | 
wasting all their lives at ombre! Sig". This, 
paints a little girl with a posy, Sig’. That,a view | 
of the Colosseum, with a sentry and his box for 


the historical part of the composition: or some- 
thing as ridiculous—I could no more analyze 
them for you, than so many monads—not half so 
ingeniously insignificant are these artists, as fleas 
drawing carriages. The crack piece of the col- 
lection is—hear it, soul of Julio Romano !—a 
* Bunch of Grapes,’ and this too by a Danish ar- 
tist. Ay, there is a * Scene in Norway,’ cleverly 
enough representing the bare brown cliffs, fea- 


| thered atop with firs, snowy uplands, and chill 


drear lakes, of that solitary region: by a Nor- 
wegian however, Fearnley, who, like most apes 
of Nature, errs in exaggerating characteristics 5 
the herbage sie presents as cold outside, but with 
the living principle within, he paints clay cold 
through and through, without a tinge of trans- 
parent warmth, so that all the heat in the zodiae 
might bake it like leaves on an earthen teapot, 
but could never vivify. You may judge what a 
warren of painters the Roman soil is, when I 
tell you, that to furnish about eighty pictures, 
none of them bigger than a coach-panel, there 
are combined with Italians of all states,—Eng- 


| lish, French, Danes, Norwegians, Spanish, Por- 


tuguese, Swiss, Saxons, Hanoverians, Hessians, 
Prussians,and Russians! Why had they not a 


| tattooer from the South Seas in addition? No 


doubt a Chinese jar-painter would have lent 
them his name. But of a truth, this sterility in 
native genius for the fine arts, and fertility in 
foreign, has ever distinguished Rome: her good 
antique statuary was Grecian, her bad was alone 
indigenous—to Michael Angelo, a Florentine, she 
owes her famous Cupola, her Capitol, her noblest 
palace (the Farnese), and church (the Carthu- 
sian); to Bramante, Peruzzi, Raphael, Vignola, 
&c., externs, all that is decent in her modern 
architecture ; Michael, Raphael, the Carraccis, 
Guido, Domenichino, Lanfranco, the Poussins, 
&c., foreigners likewise, adorned with their paint- 
ings, while her native artists defiled with theirs, 
her church walls and her chambers; Michael 
again, Algardi, Bernini, Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
Ac., still foreigners, contributed her best sculp- 
ture—she nothing but the place for it, mlade 
vacant by the destructiveness of her own children, 


| and left so by their impotence in everything but 


devastation. Of all her sounding names, Juli- 
Romano is almost the sole, not a mere reverbeo 
ration of hollowness—and what Julio had ex- 
cellent, was Raphaelesque, what ridiculous was 
Roman.— 

* Well, have done with your tirade!” 

I have ; only adding that it is a schoolboy’s 


| mistake, to call the Roman people great, after the 


end of the Republic ; after Augustus at farthest, 
they had the mere grandeur of a mammoth in 


| decay, which encumbers and annoys the neigh- 
| bouring lands with its foul fermentation, which 
| cannot be removed for its enormity, and must 


be left to eat itself up by its own corruption. 
Talking of fermentation, there is a comic 
story about a Cardinal: Wyatt's ‘Nymph at 
the Bath, was sent to the Exhibition, when his 
Eminence the Inquisitor ordered her to take 


| the veil incontinent ; but his Majesty of Bavaria, 


happening to visit the rooms soon after, and to 


| laugh at the precaution, his Eminence had 
nour to his disciples, one being quite worthy of , 
Figurez-vous, mon cher !—in two or | 


her stript to her primitive body clothes again. 
Here was a docile creature! But the deuce of 
it is, if I and a dozen such had laughed, his Emi- 
nence would probably have bid us be stript 
instead of the statue.—A cast is being taken 


| from the * Moses,’ of Michael Angelo,for France. 
successors of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Domeni- | 


I belicve this is but the second ; you have the 
first in England. Most people prefer a cast 
from one of Canova’s cockney fadaiseries. Truth 
to say, the Moses is like an Alp, which, as some- 
body remarks, must be looked at several times 
before one perceives its full mightiness: it has 
literally grown upon me since I first saw;, till 
it now makes a mouse of me by its tremendous 
sublimity. What do I care if it be goat-faced ? 
—it shakes me to the centre, whether as a Pan 
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or a Moses. Its mere manipulation so mighty- 
handed! Compare it with the figures beside, 
designed by Michael, but wrought by his pupil 
Montorsoli. They are as feeble as if carved out 
of suet. Every stroke of Buonarotti’s chisel has 
the energetic ease of that made in the brown fal- 
lows by a ploughshare.—Reaking pot of scandal 
about Lady . but you shan’t have a dish of 
it. Old Cardinal Zurla is in a black foam about 
the matter: chants anathemas against heretics, 


and twice per day offers up a prayer of impreca- | 


tions. Cerberus in canonicals. Addio! 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART, 

Tur Museum which has been carefully col- 
lected—at an expenditure, we are informed, of 
between two and three thousand pounds, by Gore 
Clough, Esq., of Upper Norton Street, Fitzroy 
Square, has been presented by him to the London 
University, for the use of the students of the 
North London Hospital; which will, it is now 
fully expected, be opened during the present year. 


On Monday last, Mr. Quain, the Demonstrator | 


of Anatomy to the University, inspected the 
preparations, which are for the most part in ex- 
cellent preservation, previous to their removal 
to the University, where they will be placed in 
a temporary apartment, till the great room, 
about to be fitted up, is ready for their reception. 
—While on this subject, we may observe, that 
the Common Council of the city of London have 


just agreed on a petition to the King, praying | 


him to grant a charter of incorporation to the 
London University, with power to confer degrees 
in Arts, Law, and Medicine. Now, we are as 
anxious as others, that a power should be vested 
in competent persons to confer degrees, upon 
examination, without reference to Universities, 
residence, terms, and such things as merely prove 
that a certain time, and an uncertain amount of 
money, has been expended in the applicant's 
education ; but we must observe, that the ob- 
ject would not be attained by granting this pri- 
vilege to the London University ; and that even 
the power prayed for, could not be granted, 
without extending a like privilege to King’s Col- 
lege : and then a mischievous rivalry would be 
established between these Institutions ; for both 
would soon discover, that the less strict the ex- 
amination, the more numerous the pupils; and 
instead of an anxious desire to raise the standard 
of education, and the honour of a degree, it 
would be their most profitable policy to lower 
both. What appears to us wanting is, that such 
a power should be vested in a Central Board, 
the members of which should be selected from 
among the most distinguished men of both esta- 
blishments, and include some not connected with 
either. 

There are some contradictory stories in the 
Scotch newspapers, respecting the exhumation 
of the remains of Robert Burns, at the late fune- 
ral of his widow. One report says, that the body 
was entire—that the features were so perfect, 
that it seemed as if the poet had but lately sunk 
into the sleep of death—and that the apology 
for disturbing his remains, was found in the state 
of the coffin. But the truth seems to have been 
published by a Mr. Blacklock, from which it 
appears, that he and others descended into the 
vault, “for the purpose, if possible, of procuring 
a cast of his skull,”—that “a few spade-fulls of 
loose sandy soil being removed, the skull was 
brought into view, and carefully lifted,” when 
“every particle of sand or other foreign body was 
carefully washed off and the plaster applied.” 
We have, we trust, all becoming respect for 
science and scientific men, but the proceedings 
of the Phrenologists have more than once excited 
our disgust. Why is it, that these people cannot 
be made to respect the feelings of others—the 
prejudices, if they please—but prejudices in 
which the wisest have sympathized ? 


Good friend, for Jesu’s sake forbear 
‘To dig the dust enclosed here ; 
Blesst be the man that spares these stones, 
And curs’d be he that moves my bones! 
| were written on the monument of the immortal 
Shakspeare, and, no doubt, by his own direction. 


The third Exhibition of the New Soctety or 
Painters 1n Water-Corovurs, has opened, and 
| well sustains the promise of former years. The 
chief strength, as might be expected, is in land- 
scape. We would direct attention to the draw- 
ings by Parke, Vickers, Maisey and Shepherd, 
(though * Winchester Cathedral’ is wanting in 
| harmony, and the foreground too powerful,) 
Downing, Campion, and Collignon—to a clever 
| trifle (254) by John Martin—a well composed 
picture, though the details have not been suffi- 
ciently attended to—* 4 Nativity,’ by N. P. Ri- 
viere—‘ Absent, but not Forgotten, by Miss F. 
Corbeaux—and * The Widow,’ by Hancock, trom 
which a very clever engraving by Beckwith has 
already appeared. 
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fensive, subsists between it and British India; 

but it is not subsidized either with men or 
| money. Its only article of native produce, fit 
| for export, is wool of very fine quality, obtained 
from a breed of white sheep not found in India, 
Very little wood is found in the country, whence 
the towns are all built of stone, terrace-roofed, 
and of an imposing appearance at some distance, 
With the exception of the capital, however, 
none are of the least importance. The natives 
of Jaysulmeer are industrious in their habits, 
and frequently emigrate in youth, settling in 
Pallee, Beecaneer, or other trading cities; 
whither, when they have acquired a competency, 
they return. 

The next point mentioned by Capt. Burnes 
was Joodpoor, or Marwar, the capital of another 
of these Rajpoot states, and perhaps the most 
powerful and influential among them, though 
not nominally the first in rank. This place is 
claimed by Oodepoor. The Joodpoor domi- 
nions extend from east to west, about 260 miles, 
and from north to south nearly as far. They 
are situate between the parallels of 24° and 





April 7.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in | 


the chair.—Capt. Burnes gave a detailed vivd 
voce account of his Travels on the North-west 
Frontier of British India, in 1829-30; and, as 
usual, made his narrative highly interesting by 
the lively and graphical manner in which he 
brought his details before his audience. 

His departure from Cutch, in Dec. 1829, and 
subsequent account of Parkur and Nueyur, were 
given in our report of the proceedings of the 
last meeting of the Society; nor did we observe 
any additional feature adverted to now, except- 
ing the singular fact, that the Janigar inhabitants 
of Cutch, from over-wrought scruples on the 
subject of intermarriage, and a pride of ancestry, 
which refuses inferior alliances, put their female 
infants to death; while the Sodas occupying 
Parkur, within sight, convert theirs into a 
source of emolument, by selling them as wives 
among the neighbouring tribes. Both nations 
are of high caste. 

From Parkur, Captain Burnes and his party 
proceeded, first, across the desert to Jaysulmeer, 
the capital of the state of that name, one of the 
fine Rajpoot provinces on this frontier—the 
others being Joodpoor, Jyrpoor, Oodepoor, and 
Beecaneer. Jaysulineer is a handsome city, with 
lofty, and even spacious houses, terrace-roofed, 
and built entirely of a yellow kind of marble, 
sometimes elegantly carved. The streets are 
wide for an eastern city; and the town contains 
about 20,000 souls. ‘The fort, or castle, crowns 
a low hill on the south-western angle of the city, 
and has a most commanding appearance. It is 
triangular in shape; the two longest sides being 
almost 300 yards in length, and is a complete 
mass of towers, which are studded on, almost 
to the exclusion of any curtain. The line of 
defence is also double, treble, in some places 
even quadruple—the whole being thus of con- 
siderable strength. The Ranul (so the chief is 
named, ) and his household, occupy it. Captain 





Burnes found the appointments of his table and | 


servants splendid, his manner mild, and his 


whole conduct to the mission kind and hos- | 


pitable. 

The province, however, of Jaysulmeer is 
small and sterile. 
square miles in extent; and its surface is un- 
even without being mountainous, being dotted 
with low rocks, between which cultivation is so 
scanty, that scarcely for forty miles can a field 
be seen. Where the soil is sufficiently deep, 
however, it bears tolerable crops; and the order 
and regularity of its government give fine scope 
to its cther sources of wealth. Its chief local 

; advantage is its central position between India 
; and the Indus. An alliance, offensive and de- 


It does not exceed 20,000 | 


28° north; and the meridians 70° and 75° 
east; being separated on the east and south 
from Oodepoor, Jaypoor, and the British pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, by a massy bulwark of moun- 
tains; and so late as 1813, extending north to 
the Indus. The fortress of Omercote, which 
Joodpoor possessed in that direction, was, how- 
ever, then captured by the armies of Sinde; 
and the boundary between the respective states 
has been since a constant occasion of dispute. 

The territory thus bounded, is, generally 
speaking, fertile, well peopled, and valuable, 
It constitutes, indeed, one of the largest states 
in India still governed by a native prince. Its 
mineral riches are scanty, being chiefly salt, 
lead, antimony, and various descriptions of 
marble; neither are its indigenous vegetable 
products considerable; but a great trade pass- 
ing through the country stimulates the industry 
of the inhabitants, and has led to an extensive 
system of irrigation and cultivation. The trade 
is a carrying trade between Bombay, Guzerat, 
and even Central India, on the one hand, and 
the countries west of the Indus on the other. 
Its extent may be surmised from the fact, that 
of chintz alone, to the value of ten lacs, is said 
to arrive yearly at Pallee, which is the great 
entrepot for this trade. The goods of Europe, 
packed in tin cases, are usually brought by the 
way of Guzerat, and are paid for, partly in 
opium,—which is, however, subject to such an 
excessive duty on entering the Company’s in- 
closed territories, that it is usually sent round 
by way of Curachir, beyond the Indus,—partly 
in native wheat, which is much esteemed for 
its quality,—and partly in salt, which is exported 
in great quantities. This trade is now tlireat- 
ened by the rising importance of Ajmeer, under 
the British administration; but as yet it is still 
superior to any possessed by that town. Jood- 
poor and Pallee each contain about 50,000 in- 
habitants. 

Captain Burnes next proceeded to Ajmeer, a 
rising place, which, when he visited it, hada 
population of about 20,000 souls. Thence he 
passed to Oodepoor, Aboo, and returned to Cutch, 
having thus, as will be seen by referring to the 
map, made a circuit of about 1,500 miles in a 
country at that time almost quite unknown, and 
of which the details seem full of novelty and 
interest even yet. We shall not, however, now 
enlarge on them further. They will probably 
be before us again in the next number of the 
Journal of the Society, and we may then recur 
to them. 


LINNAN SOCIETY. ; 

April 1.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair. 
—Henry White, Esq., was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. The Secretary read a paper by 
Edward Newman, Esq., ‘On the Transformae 
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tions of Insects.’ After describing several of the 
most remarkable metamorphoses which insects 
undergo, and adverting to the constant absorp- 
tion and reproduction of bone in the vertebrata, 
as proved by the experiments of various physio- 
Jogists, the author compared the hard external 
covering of crustacea and coleopterous insects 
generally, with the internal skeleton. 

The object of the paper was, to point out the 
analogies existing in the larva, pupa, and imago 
states of insects, as compared with the fetal, 
adolescent, and adult states, in the higher classes 
of animals, and that a system of change pervaded 
all nature. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mos. Medical Society ................Eight, p.m. 
Linnean Society................ Eight, p.m. 
Tues. { Horticultural Society............One, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.... Eight, p.m. 
Wepv. Society of Arts cccceed Po 7, P.M. 
Royal Society ...... cccccceg P- 8, P.M. 
Ta. { Society of Antiquaries .......... Eight, p.m. 
Frat. Royal Institution................4 p. 8, P.M. 
Royal Asiatic Society... «Two, P.M. 


SAT. 2 Westminster Medical Society re ... Eight, p.m. 
ne 


Paris Acapemy oF Sciences.—March 17.— 
A letter from M. Jacobier, at Copenhagen, stated 
that the worms called dragonneaua, so trouble- 
some in the south, are not animals in themselves, 
or worms, but a cluster of worms.—M. Mathieu 
real a Memoir on Calculations for Annuities, 
which added little to what is known on that 
subject—M. Seguier read a memoir on the pre- 
cautions employed by M. Frimot, at Brest, 
against the bursting of steam-engines at high 
pressure. M. Frimot remarked, that explosions 
were occasioned rather by a sudden formation of 
steam, than by its progressive accumulation. 
The steam formed in his boiler, under a pressure 
of nine atmospheres, rose as high as twelve when 
an issue was given it. To obviate this, M. F. 
raised the level of the water in the boiler, which 
had the desired effect. This completely proved 
to him, that the instantaneous formation of 
steam was owing to the contact of the water, put 
in effervescence by the pressure, with the sides 
of the boiler. The level of the water being too 
low, exposed to the action of the flame part of 
the sides which the water did not touch, and these 
became heated to such a degree, as to vaporize 
in an instant a quantity of liquid, and thus 
augment the pressure suddenly. The possibility 
of producing the same effect by lowering the 
level of the water, indicates the mode of preven- 
tion, since it appears that explosion is imminent 
only when by any cause the water falls below 
the level which the constructor has established. 
Some mode, therefore, of giving warning of this 
lowering of the water, and of at the same time 
extinguishing the fire, was to be sought.—The 
first mode imagined by M. Frimot to arrive at 
these ends, was to place outside the boiler a metal 
tube, stopped at one of its extremities by a 
fusible stopper. This tube communicated with 
the boiler by two others,—one communicating 
with the upper part and the steam, the other 
joming the boiler a little below the level of the 
water, The latter is thus supplied with water 
from the boiler, and pours off its steam into the 
steam of the boiler also. But the supply of 
water to the tube ceases the moment that the 
water sinks below the general level in the boiler. 


The tube heats in consequence to a great degree, | 


melts the fusible stopper, the steam escapes, 


can turn the cocks: it moreover extinguishes 
the fire. The stopper is easily replaced,and the 
“ig operation is over in three quarters of an 
our, 


‘rustation should prevent its fusion. 
Another mode proposed by M. Frimot is a 
manometre to measure the degree of tension. 
he describes as a tube, twisted many times : 





M But care should be taken to wash from | 
time to time the fusible stopper, lest dirt or in- | 


each bend or twist is filled with mercury below, 
and water above. The steam, exerting its action 
on the column of water in communication with 
the boiler, drives the mercury beneath into the 
next tube, and so on with the rest, sometimes 
entirely displacing the mercury. The sum of 
the weights of the mercury displaced, diminished 
by that of the columns of water, will indicate 
the degree of pressure of the steam. 





MUSIC 
KING’S THEATRE. 

M. Laporte has begun to fulfil his promises. 
A reinforcement of artists having arrived from 
Paris, strong enough to gladden the heart of the 
most desponding of Opera-goers. Rubini and 
Tamburini got out of the Dover stage on Satur- 
day evening, just in time to appear on the stage 
at the King’s Theatre, the one as // Conte Alma- 
viva, the other as Figaro. We never heard ‘ Il 
Barbiere’ better given. The execution of the 
trio, ‘ Zitti, zitti,’ @ mezzo voce was perfectly de- 
licious, and in accordance with the spirit of the 
scene: we have heard it sung as if the parties 
concerned were anxious to let all the world 
know that they were running away secretly. 
Perrot, too, re-appeared on Saturday evening in 
a grand pas de deux with Duvernay, substituted 
for the pas de schail in the new ballet. He is as 
active as ever, perhaps not so unhesitatingly 
firm as he was last season: but, whether or not, 
we must protest against the inconsiderateness of 
encoring such pas as his, which must require so 
much tremendous exertion. This thoughtless- 
ness, on the part of the audience, had nearly 
cost him dear on Saturday, as he almost fell 
in attempting a repetition ct his feats of agility, 
and appeared evidently much exhausted and dis- 
tressed. 

And now, room for Madlle. Julie Grisi (la 
jolie Grisi, as the Parisians have delighted to 
call her, to distinguish her from her sister). It 
is long since we have seen so triumphant a first 
appearance upon these boards, or an audience so 
alive to every beauty of acting or singing, as 
the audience of Tuesday evening assembled to 
pronounce upon the new prima donna. Malle. 
Grisi’s appearance is sufficient to make a most 
favourable first impression ; her voice, and style, 
and (perhaps, above all) her acting, to confirm it: 
all three leave little or nothing to be wished. 
She is gifted with a good figure, and a handsome 
and expressive face, in the first instance—in the 
second, she has a rich, clear, powerful, and ex- 
tremely flexible voice ; her execution is, indeed, 
at times, exuberant; but it goes along with the 
passion of her part (with the exception of the 
duet cadence in the prison duet with Rubini, 
which we must protest against as out of place and 
out of taste), and carries the hearer away with it. 
We were certain of her feeling in the first part 
of ‘Di piacer;’ we were not, however, aware 
of the fulness of it till the second act, when her 
leading of the quartett, ‘Gia dipinto,’ and the 
sudden outbreak of despair in the scene where 
she is led to execution, excited us to the highest 
possible degree. We have already said enough 
to imply that she possesses first-rate powers as 


| an actress: to be brief, then, we prefer her Ni- 
| netta to any we have yet seen, and long to see 


her in other parts—Desdemona, for instance. 
She was admirably assisted by Rubini, Tambu- 


| rini, and Zuchelli; the second of these gentle- 
and the danger is prevented. The escape of the | 
steam warns the attendant by its sound, and he | 


men was most excellent in the part of Fernando. 
But we must cry aloud for another Pippo, as 
the present one is like the German’s wooden 
nutmegs, “which were no notmegs at all ;” and, 
in consequence of her incompetence, that beau- 
tiful duet, ‘Ebben per mia memoria,’ one of 
Rossini’s most touching compositions, is, of 
necessity, omitted. Why should not Maiille. 
Salvi take the part? and then, if the chorus 
would only act a little, we cannot imagine ‘ La 
Gazza Ladra’ better got up. 





Paganini’s Concerts.—The master spirit of 
the violin is among us again, playing to crowded 
houses at the Adelphi, and empty benches at 
the Hanover Square Rooms. His performance 
on the Viol di gamba, or some such instrument, 
is yet to come, as is also a duet with Dragonetti, 
which, we are told, is to be the ne plus ultra of 
what is beautiful and amazing. He has, hitherto, 
only repeated his best compositions, and, as 
before, left every other violinist, ancient and 
modern, at an inconceivable distance behind 





THEATRICALS 
DRURY LANE. 

On Thursday, Lord Byron’s tragedy of ‘ Sar- 
danapalus’ was represented, for the first time, 
on the stage. It is too late in the day to enter 
into a critical notice of the play itself; its beau- 
ties as a drama for the closet, and its defects as 
an acting one, have long since been decided on. 
The representation of Thursday has only made 
the latter more clearly apparent. That it was 
listened to with strict attention, and received 
with considerable applause, proves but little 
with reference to its permanent possession of 
the boards; these marks of respect were due to 
the splendid abilities of its departed author, and 
hardy, fool-hardy indeed, must the man have 
been, who could have had the bad taste to run 
counter to the general feeling of the audience. 
At the same time, those who are much in the 
habit of visiting the large theatres, know too 
well the peculiar sort of applause bestowed upon 
the first performance of any piece, on the success 
of which the management has set its heart and 
purse, ever to take a first night as a fair crite- 
rion of public opinion. The admiration justly 
accorded to the memory of the noble poet might 
well command, and, indeed, has commanded, 
respectful attention to any work of his for once, 
but to take people a second time, must be the 
work of the piece itself. As an acting play 
‘ Sardanapalus’ is, beyond question, dull; and 
for this reason we do not think its theatrical life 
will be long. Assuredly, nothing could persuade 
us, with all our admiration for its poetry, to sit 
it through a second time, though we may read 
it again and again, and never tire. Mr. Mac- 
ready’s alterations have been confined to omis- 
sions, and they are judicious. 

A stronger impression would doubtless have 
been made, had the play been better performed, 
but we regret to say that we were not satistied 
with the acting of any one individual. The 
part of Sardanapalus is ouly suited to Mr. 
Macready in part; that he did his best with it, 
is to his credit; and that it was an unequal 
performance, after what we have said, will not 
be held to be his fault. He has certain physical 
disqualitications, which no mental exertions 
could overcome ; if they could, there is no man 
more likely to have done it. We never remem- 
ber to have seen Miss Ellen ‘Tree's acting so 
tame and so insipid, as it was nearly throughont 
the character of Myrrha; she looked the part 
admirably, and the Greek girl was there, but the 
Greek fire, which should have burnt unquench- 
ably, was out. Mr. Cooper was, as we thought, 
tvo solemn and too priestly for the blunt soldier 
Salamenes; we wili not particularize further. 
There was no lack of zeal in the company, tor 
great pains were evident on all hands through- 
out, but their efforts were not fortunate. There 
will necessarily be some curiosity on the part of 
the public to see this play, and it will probably 
be repeated sufficiently often to reimburse the 
management the expense of getting it up, which, 
indeed, dues not appear to have been very great. 
Two or three instances of clumsy grouping oc- 
curred, which gave rise to laughter; these having 
now been seen, may be avoided; and we should 
recommend a close scene for the conversations 
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which immediately precede the burning, in order 
that the very ridiculous ceremony of arranging 
the funeral pile may be kept out of sight; after 
this all went well; the burning itself, and the 
disappearance of Sardanapalus and Myrrha were 
capitally managed, and drew down shouts of 
applause. There was rather too much black 
smoke in front, which in some measure marred 
the effect of the discovery of the burning city ; 
but this may be easily obviated in future. We 
believe we need not inform our readers, that 
the last scene is a copy by Mr. Stantield, from 
Mr. Martin’s picture of ‘ The Fall of Nineveh.’ 
Instead of the curtain, at the end of the play, we 
had a new drop, by Mr. Stanfield, presenting a 
view of Newstead Abbey. It‘is of course clever, 
but it seems to have been done in a hurry; at 
all events, it is far from one of that great artist's 
best efforts. We cannot conclude this notice, 
without some slight mention of the changes 
which have taken place with reference to the 
representative of the part of Myrrha: at first 
Miss Phillips was to have played it; then Miss 
Ellen Tree was announced ; then came an inti- 
mation in the bills that Mrs. Mardyn was to 
play it, because the noble author had written 
it expressly for her. Upon a general outcry 
against the obvious untruth of this, the assertion 
was modified into the noble author’s having in- 
tended Mrs. Mardyn to take the part, in the 
event of the play being acted; and finally, on 
the very morning of performance, it was an- 
nounced that a letter had been received, stat- 
ing that Mrs. Mardyn was too ill to appear, and 
that Miss Ellen Tree had, in the most obliging 
manner, consented to resume the part. Now, 
what all this trumpery nonsense really meant, 
we know not; but certain things we do know, 
and these are amongst them: Lord Byron 
neither wrote the part of Myrrha for Mrs. Mar- 
dyn, nor ever contemplated her acting it. Mrs. 
Mardyn never would have been tolerated in the 
part if he had; and if she had even been quali- 
fied for the performance, it would have been the 
height of indecency to have permitted her to 
undertake it. We have heard a world of ru- 
mours upon the subject, which are really not 
worth inquiring into; the most general one at 
present is, that the management has been re- 
gularly hoaxed about Mrs. Mardyn by some 
wag; and we incline to adopt this, because it is 
at the same time the most charitable. 


FRENCH PLAYS—OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Tue second performance took place on Mon- 
day last. The pieces were ‘ Le Conscrit,’ ‘ La 
Reparation,’ and ‘Les Malheurs d’un Joli 
Garcon.’ In the first, which is quite a trifle, 
there was nothing worthy of remark but the 
acting of M. Charlet, in the part of a simple, 
but good-natured voiturier, who, being crossed 
in love, volunteers to serve in the army as a 
substitute for his successful rival, who has been 
drawn a conscript. Nothing could exceed the 
ease and nature of this young man’s conversa- 
tion and demeanour. Instead of any stretch of 
imagination being required, to make one fancy 
him what he purported to be, an efiort was 
necessary to believe him anything else. In the 
second M. Laporte was, as he always is to our 
thinking, greatly amusing, and very clever. 


Madlle. Irma had but little to do; she went | 


through that little respectably, but we must not 
say more. In ‘Les Malheurs d’un Joli Garcon’ 
M. Laporte was the life and soul of a very 
broad and laughable, but absurd piece. We 
shall not be able to report on the new arrivals 
until next week; at present we can only say 
that they were much wanted. M. Laporte, with 
his versatile talent, animal spirits, and dis- 
tinct utterance, is a host in himself; but one 
actor does not make a play, any more than one 
swallow makes a summer. 





MISCELLANEA 


Death of Capt. Skyring.—No doubt our readers | 


will remember the horrible murder of this 


officer, while engaged on a surveying expedition | 


on the western coast of Africa, which it was our 
melancholy duty to announce in the Atheneum 
of last month. We now direct attention to an 
advertisement which appears in this day’s pa- 
per, and hope we shall not do so unsuccessfully. 

Societa Armonica.—We are requested by Mr. 
E. Seguin, to state that the reason Mrs. E. 
Seguin did not appear at the last of these Con- 
certs, was not “sudden indisposition,” but that 


Mr. Forbes, the conductor of the Concerts, had | 


announced her without her knowledge. 

The Naval and Military Museum.—According 
to the report just published, this Institution is 
going on as prosperously as its friends could 
desire; there has been an increase of 850 mem- 
bers in the last year, making a total of 3,750, and 
the annual subscriptions amount to 1,405/. 11s. 


Some interesting discoveries have recently | 


been made in the Terre del Annonciata, near 
Naples. The Marquis Munziante has dis- 
covered the remains of an ancient wall, and a 


small temple, in very beautiful preservation. | 
There is a question whether these fragments are | 


all that remain of some ruined city, or the 
commencement of a third subterranean city, 
like Herculaneum and Pompeii. It is also 


stated, from Naples, that Mount Vesuvius was | 


in eruption on the 15th of March. 
Discovery of another Coal-mine in France.— 


We last week mentioned the discovery of a | 


coal-mine at Marseilles. The Echo de la Fron- 
tiére states, that another mine has been dis- 
covered at Saint Mathieu, in the territory of 
Dourches. More than 150 hectolitres of coal 


were extracted from the first orifice of the mine. | 


The coal is of very excellent quality. The dis- 
covery has excited much interest in that part of 


the country. A few days ago the miners, who | 
y ys ag 


made the discovery, paraded the streets of 
Valenciennes with specimens, and a grand 
dinner was given upon the occasion. 
scarcity of coal in France has proved an impor- 
tant obstacle to trade, and, therefore, such dis- 
coveries as these are looked upon with very 
great interest. 

American Literature.—The foliowing table of 
original American works published in 1833, 
has been compiled from the New York Adver- 
tiser—Though not perhaps strictly accurate, it 
may be received as sufficiently so to show the 
direction in which the public mind of that 
country makes itself manifest: the useful greatly 
preponderates over the imaginative: ‘ Annuals 
(for 1834), 8—Biography, 17—Education, 62 
—On Teaching, 4—History, 4—Books for 
Youth, 25—Law, 13—Medicine, Surgery, Che- 
mistry and Botany, 8—Miscellaneous, 59— 
Novels and ‘Tales, 19—Poetry, 7—Theology, 
Divinity and Practical Religion, 39—Voyages 
and Travels, 6—Works on Fine Arts, 1;— 
Total, 272.” 

The Quotidienne relates the following retort, 
which Le Temps has considered of sufficient im- 
portance to merit a place in its Chronique 
Politique. A splendid entertainment was given 
by the Austrian Minister at Vienna. Madame 
de Metternich did the honours with all the 
grace and dignity for which she is so celebrated. 
She was splendidly attired; and, among other 
ornaments, wore on her head a magnificent 
crown of diamonds, M. de St.-Aulaire, the re- 
presentative of Louis Philippe, approached the 
princess, and, seeking to lose the ambassador in 
the man of the world, paid her abundance of 
compliments on the exquisite taste and magni- 
ficence of her costume. The crown of diamonds 
particularly excited his admiration,—‘ Prin- 
cesse, je n’ai jamais rien vu de plus beau que 
cette couronne !”—“ Et elle n'est pas volée, M. 
VAmbassadeur !” M. de St.-Aulaire retreated; 


The | 


— 
| however, as he is a man of tact, he was incline 
to say nothing about this little diplomatic check 
had it not been for one of his suite, who so far 
worked on him as to make him believe he 
could not suffer it to pass without making q 
complaint to M.de Metternich. ‘‘ And what can 
I do?” said the man of state gravely, when he 
| had heard the story, “ Madame de Metternich 
| est fait comme cela; elle a été fort mal élevie, 

elle dit tout ce que lui vient a I’ idée, je n’y finis 

rien.” ‘The Princess de Metternich is generally 
| quoted as one of the most accomplished ladies in 
Germany. M. de St.-Aulaire was aware of this 
—he saw that he had made a false step, and 
| withdrew as well satisfied with the Minister as 
| he had been with the Princess. 

The Inundations in China.—The maritime city 
| of Chieu-chow, was all but swept away by the 
| sudden burst of water through a ravine : at least 

18,000 houses were, it is stated in the official 
| papers, destroyed, and many people drowned,— 
Canton Register. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
“Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. ma © 
W.xXMon.'Max. Min Noon. 
3 30.17 
4% 30.37 
5 6! 30.34 | 
6 5 
7 
8 


Winds, | Weather. 
|S.W.toN.E.| Cloudy, 
| N.W. to N.| 
N.W. | 

> } 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Stat. S.E. | Di 
30.30 |N.W.toS.E. 
Stat. | N.E. 
9 3 Stat. .E 
Prevailing Cloud.—Cirrostratus. 
Mean temperature of the week, 44.5°. Greatest ya. 
riation, 34°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 30.235, 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

The People’s Debt to the National Church; in a 
series of Readings, Historical, Biographical, and Doc- 
trinal, Vols. I. and I1. continuing the Age of Cranmer, 
by the Rev. Richard Cattermole, B.D. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Vol, 
II. Part 2. This Part will comprise numerous valuable 
Papers by the late W. Roscoe, 8. T. Coleridge, Dr, 
Nolan, Colonel Leake, &c. 

The Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall, by 
the Author of ¢ Darnley.’ 

A Treatise on the Diseases and Injuries of Bones, 
| by Edward Stanley. 

An Account of the Medicinal Employment of Del- 
phinia, by A. Turnbull, M.D.,and J. Sutherland, M.D, 

Remains of the late Alexander Knox, containing 
Letters, &c., on the Doctrines and Philosophy of Chris- 
tianity, and the distinctive Character of the Church of 
England. 

An Essay on Primitive Preaching, by John Pethe- 
rick, Minister of the Gospel, ‘Totnes. 

Just published. — Prichard’s Natural History of 
Animals, 8vo. 8s. Gd.—The Northmen, by D. Sladden, 
12mo. 6s.—Earnshaw’s Theory of Statics, 8vo. 14s.— 
Tucker’s Sermons, 2 vols. 12mo. 9s.— Longfield’s Polis 
tical Economy, 8vo. 6s.—Holman’s Travels, Vol. 1. $v0. 
14s.—Library of American Biography, conducted by 
Jared Sparks, Vol. 1. post Svo. 7s.—Blackburn's Ar 
chitectural and Historical Account of Crosby’s Plans, 
Svo. 8s. 6d.—Mamma's Bible Stories, 3s. 6¢.—Cosmo- 
rama, by J. Aspin, 4s. 6¢.—Juvenile Musical Library, 
with Illustrations by Cruikshank, 3s. 6¢.—Doddridge’s 
Family Expositor, 3 vols. Svo. 14s. 6d.—Journey to the 
North of India overland from England through Russia, 
&¢. by Lieut. Conolly, with Map and Plates, 2 vols. $v0. 
las. Eustace Conway, or, the Brother and Sister, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6¢.—Doyle’s Hints on Emigra- 
tion to Upper Canada, 12mo. 1s.—Mitchell’s First Ex- 
ercises, or, Introduction to Writing of Latin, 12mo. 2s.— 
Barber’s Picturesque Views of the Isle of Wight, royal 
8vo. 10s. 6d.— The Principles and Practice of Obstetricy, 
by James Blundell, with Notes by Thomas Castle, 
12. 1s.—Remains of Dr. Payson, 2s. 6d.—The Way of 
Peace, 18mo. 1s.—Vavidson’s Pocket Commentary on 
the New Test. 24mo. 4s.—Payson’s Select Thoughts, 
32mo. 2s. 6¢.—The Stranger Chieftain, 2 vols. Svo. 185. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; 
W.—F. G. W.—F.—An Admirer, &c.—A retired 
Physician—Alpha—A Physician—W.—R. P.—J. B.— 
.—L. J. P.—received. 

W. B. P.—A. F. left as directed. 

We did not receive any such communication as that 
referred to by G. Was his letter post paid? If not, 
it was refused as a matter of course. 

We are obliged by the offer of ‘ Decius,’ but must 
decline. 

We acknowledged the receipt of ‘ Manfred’s’ letter, 
and of course its inclosure, two months since. We have 
twenty times stated that we cannot do more, and that 
it is impossible to return short papers. 

If J. B. wants the work, let him order it ; any book- 
seller will obtair. it for him. It is ridiculous to trouble 
us with such quistions. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SECRETARY WANTED. 

BELGRAVE Lt TERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
ANTED, a RESIDENT SECRETARY 

to the above en Saiary not to ¢ 

. Coals, and Candies, Testimonials of 1" 

with Rootating the former pursuits of the applicant, to be ad- 
yoo (post paid) to the Honorary Secreiary, at No. 30, Sloane- 

street. = 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—ENGLISH POETRY, 
N Wednesday, the 16th, and the eleven 
ensuing Wednesdays, Dr. BLAIR will deliver a Course 
otectures ou the HISTORY and CRETICISM of ENGLISH 
POETRY 





The following are the Subjects :— i 
Jutroduction, Part 1. Celtic—Scandinavian—Teutonic—Anglo- 
Sixon Poetry. Part Ii. Anglo-Norman Poets — latermediate 
Saxon and earliest ENGLISH Poetry —Age of Chaucer—Interval— 
Age of Elizabeth—Miltou—Poets of Charies L.'s Reigu- School 
of Dryden and Pope—Latter half of Eighteenth Century—Nine- 
teenth Century. — sa ad . 
SANSKRIT.—Dr. ROSEN will commence a Course of Lnstruc- 
ns SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, on Tuesday, the 15th inst. 
The Course will be continued on Tuesdays and 
Fridays at the same hour, until the Conciusion of the Session. 
geen Room, THOMAS COATES, 
gh April, 1834. 7 Secretary. 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ROFESSOR SPURRIER will RESUME 
his COURSE of LECTURES on the LAWS of ENGLAND 
on Tuesday next, the 15th instant, at Eight o'clock in the Even- 
ing, and will continue it on every subsequent Tuesday during the 
Academical Term at the same hour, After two treliminary Lec- 
tureson the subject of Ancient and Modern Tenures, to which 
any Gentleman presenting his card of acidress will be admitted, 
the Course will be occupied with the consideration of the Law 
relating to the Enjovment and Transfer of Real Property. 
GEOLOGY.—P¥ofessor J. Phillips will, on Monday, the 2tst 
inst. commence a Course of Bight Lectures on the leadiog Prin- 
ciples of Geology, and the Discoveries in that Seience; the His- 
tory of Fossil Remains, Xe. A Syllabus of the Course may be 
obtained at the Secretary’s Oftice. 
By order of the Council, 
lth April, 1834. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 
NB. The Classes, both in the Semor Department and the 
School, were re-opened on the oth instant. 


LAW LIBRARY 

Of the late HENRY GAHAGAN, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 

which will be SOLD BY At ION (by order of the Exece- 

tors), by Messrs, SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at 

their Rooms, 22, Fieet-street, on Tuesday, April 15th, at 12 for 
half-past 12 o’clock precisely, 

OMPRISING Statutes at 


Large to 4th 
William IV. by Tomi 


&c. 52 vols, 8vo.—Howell’s State 
Trials, 33 vols. ruise’s Diest, 7 vols.—Tomlius’ Law Dic- 
tionary, 2 vo y Brown, 8 vols. ; Dow, 6 vols.; 
Veses, Sen. and Jun. 22 vols.; Maddocks, 5 vols.; Kosanquet 
and Puller, 5 vols.; Robinson, 6 vols.; ‘Taunton, 7 vols.; Mo- 
dern, 12 vols.; Duruford and East, 8 vols.; East, 16 vols. ; 
Maule and Selwyn, 5 vols.; Barnewall and Alder-on, 5 vols. ; 
Barnewall aud Cre-swell, 4 vols. ; &c.&c. Inexcetlent condition. 
May be viewed the day preceding and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE EDWARD UPHAM, ESQ. 

By Messrs, SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, No. 22, Fieet-street, on Monday, 2ist April, and fol- 
lowing days, at half-past 12 o’clock each day, 

HE LIBRARY of the late EDWARD 
UPHAM, Esq., M.R.A.S. and F.S.A,, Author of ‘The 

History and Doctrines of Buddhism,’ 3 vols. 8vo. &c. &C. ; being 

w interesting Collection of Books relating to Orieutal Literature 

yaaa Egyptian Antiquities; Hieroglyphics; Botany ; 

c. Ke, 

Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded by post to 
those who will furuish Messrs. S. and Co. with their address. 
THE LATE COUNT FRIES, OF VIENNA. 

Mr. STANLEY will have the honour of submitting to SALE by 
AUCTION, at his Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, on FRIDAY, 
the 9th of MAY, and following Day : 

THE MAGNIFICENT AND VERY VALUABLE CABINET 


OF 

ANTIQUE and MODERN GEMS; con- 
4A. sisting of about Six Hundred Cameos and Intaglios, on 
Precions stones, exhibiting the very perfection of Art in this 
Umeraphe: by the Gast outehrates Greek, Roman, and Italian 
{ hers; collected with unbounded munificence b h 
ue COUNT FRIES, of Vienua. - — 
__May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


; THE LATE RICHARD HEBER, ESQ. 
Mr. STANLEY will have the distinguished honour of submitting 
SALE, at his Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, on MONDAY, 
te 12th of May, and following Days; 
THE VERY INTERESTING AND VALUABLE CABINET OF 
REEK and ROMAN COINS, and a very 
oa, extensive Series of ITALIAN MEDALS of Illustrious 
<luracters of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, in Gold, 
DRA Copper 5 the rich Assemblage of RARE PRINTS and 
y AWINGS, BOOKS of PRINTS and ILLUS TRATED BOOKs, 
HAPS and CHARTS in cas vlios, and on roliers; PAINT- 
- vik MARBLEs, BRON VASES, and other ARTICLES 
- + forming a very interesting portion of the Property 
<e late RICHARD HEBER, Esq., removed from his * pa 
ignepes ae from Hoduet Hall, in Shropshire. 
€ viewed three days previous to the sale, when Catalogue 
4 One Shilling for each Part, may be had. - sats 
Caley we curions, very rare, and very precious WINES in the 
a at HODNET HALL, will be sold at a later period of the 


HE KING’S PICTURES of the B: TTLE 
Pia TRAFALGAR, painted by W. J. Huggins, (Marine 
Conia, so te Majesty), and exhibited by permission of His Most 
Noa’ Majesty. With a GALLERY of SUPERB PAINT- 
SERAPH etch are the celebrated CHERUBIM and 
lon feomiee eee ey Fe the aaeee by Napo 

I i noua’ ibition.,—EXETE ’ 
Wiitd.—Admission to both, 1s. em 





HE Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS will 
Open at their Gallery, PaLL Matt East, on Monday, 28th inst. 
Open each day from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s.; Cata- 
logue, 6d. R. HILLS, Secretary. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL MALL EAST. 
HE EXHIBITION for the SALE of 
WORKS of LIVING BRITISH ARTISTS, is NOW OPEN 
from Ten till Six. kh. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 
Admission, is.; Catalogue, ts. 


OPEN, at the 

" ester-square, a VIEW of BOOTHIA, 

painted from Draw purchased of Captain We visited 

this interesting Panorama, and found it se admirat xecuted, that 

we venture to predict its being as attractive to the public as the 

maguetic pole withinitscircle tothe needle.”— Literary Gazette. 
The VIEW of NIAGARA remains open. 


RAND EXHIBITION NATIONAL 
GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adelaide-street, 
and Lowther Arcade, Sirand.— This interesting source of 
AMUSEMENT and Instruction open daily, from 10 o'clock. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


XHIBITION of SPLENDID CHEMI- 
CAL EXPERIMENTS, at 209, Recent-strerr.—The 
beauties and wonders of Chemical Science will be iliustrated by 
an extensive Series of the most interesting and brilliant Experi- 
menis, with short and familiar explanations, so as to render each 
Experiment easily intelligible. In the entire Series nearly all 
parts of Practical and Experimental Chemistry willbe exhibited, 
with the exception of those Experiments which are anpleasantor 
explosive.—Admittauce, Is. Open from ‘Twelve till Five daily. 

A Systematic Course of 30 Chemical Lectures will also be de- 
livered in the evening. 


CG IN ROSS.—NOW 
I 


Panora 





PA LLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterioo-place, London, 


Directors. 
Geo. Arbuthnot, Esq. Chairman | Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Deputy 
John Barrow, F Chairman 
Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart. M.P. 
yeott Davis James Halford, Esq. 
R. Keith Douglas, Esq. | Captain Heary Kater, F.R.S. 
F.R.S. eter Rererson, Exq. 
Right Hon. Sir Fdward Hyde Sanmel Skinner, Esq. 
East, Bart. F.R.S. | P. Maxwell Stewart, Psq. M.P. 
Neil Benj. Edmonstone, Esq. | Sir William Young, Bart. 


RS. H 


Auditors. 
Samuel Anderson, Exq.—James W. 
Samne! Gregson, Esq. 
Physician—James Bartlet, M.D. 
Resident Secretary—Walter Cosser, Esq. 
Actuary—Nicholas Grut, Esq. 

All persons assured in this Office are permitted to pass and re- 
pass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
Sea or Land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
feiture of Policy. 

The Assured participate in Four-tifths, or 80 per cent. of the 
estimated Profits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by 
way of Bonus, to Policies effected for the whole term of tile, 
on lives not exceeding the age of 50 when assured. Or the addi- 
tions may be applied in reduction of future annual premiums, at 
the option of the assured, (o be expressed in writing, when 
effecting the assurance. 

The Protits declared on Life Policies, at the Septennial Meet- 
ing, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per cent. on the Pre- 
miuns paid. 

The Bonus has been equitably divided among the Policies en- 
titled, in proportion to the Profits which had accrued to the 
Office from such Policies, and according to the time elapsed, 
from the date of the Policy to the Septenuial Valuation, 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Vhe Directors do hereby give Notice, that, during the rebuild- 
ing of the Company’s House in Cheapside, the Business of the 
Otiice will be carried on at No, 10, Coleman-street. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of lite ia Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an 
addition made to their Policies every seventh year, or an equi- 
valent reduction will be made in the future payments of Pre- 
mium, at the option of the Assured. 


sanquet, Esq.— 





The following Table shows the total Additions made to Life 
Policies for £1000. effected in London or through an Agent in 
Great Britain, which had been in force for the Fourteen Years 
ending at Christmas 1530, 





. | Amount added 
Sum Annual 

“ Pen payable at the 

assured. Premiaw, Party’s death. 


“£10900 





Policies dated 25th Dec. 1816, 





Equivalent Reductions have been made in the future payments 
of Premium, where the parties assured have desired to have the 
amount of the surplus Premiums so applied. 

The next valuation will be made at Christmas 1827, and Policies 
effected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force, 


The Company purchase their Policies at an equitable value. 


FIRE DEPART MENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this Company offers to 
Assurers the advantage of an allowance for the loss of Rent of 
Buildings rendered bie by Fire. 





_ The Company’s Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in Loudon, or oft any of the Agents in the Country, who are au- 
thovized to report on the appearance of Lives proposed for 


Assurance. 
10, Coleman-street, London, HENRY DESBOROUGH, 
1834. Secretary. 





CAPTAIN SKYRING’S WIDOW. 


HE shocking Account of the MURDER of 
CAPTAIN SKYRING appeared in the Atheneum of 
March 1. He was selected by the Admiralty, in September last, to 
command the £tna, tor the purpose of Surveying the Western 
Coast of Africa. He arrived off Cape Roxo on December 22nd, 
and having landed on the following morning to commence his 
labours, he was sarrounded by a horde of Savages, who assassi- 
nated him in a manner too revolting for minute description ; 
suffice it to say, his body was mutilated and mangled by Seventy- 
four Wounds! ! Having no private tortune, be was induced, on 
getting this command, to incur a debt of upwards of 250/., to 
provide himself with a general equipment for this important ser- 
vice, not, however, without having made every satisfactory ar- 
rangement for ils speedy liquid by the tre of his 
bills as they became due; but alas! he held bis command but the 
short space of 94 days! A few triends who were intimately ac- 
quainted with his sterling worth, with bis simple, uuassumiug, 
but geuuine Christian character, are desirous of alleviating, as 
far as practicable, the ny of mind of his afflicted Widow, 
Cwho is left with two young children and her two aged parents 
depending on her tor support,) by relieving her from the burden 
of this debt, which she in honour, as well as out of respect to 
the memory of ber beloved husband, feels herself bound to pay. 
mble dependence upon the Divive Blessings on their eflorts, 
nerefore beg resi fuily to appeal to Christian sympathy 
yolence in behalf of her, whose Husvand was 
cut of by this mysterious dispensation of Providence, in the 
prime of life, not merely in the service of his country, but in the 
prosecution of one of universal interest. 
Coutribations will be thankfully received by Mr. Stillwell, 22, 
Arundel-street, Loudon; Captain Richardson, Forton Road, Gos- 
port; and Mr. Griffin, Bookseller, Queen-street, Porisea. 











Just published, 4to. price 9s. 6d. boards, 
HE REVOLUTIONARY EPICK, 
By D°ISRAELI the Younger, 
Als», Vol. II. of the 
Curiosities of Literature. Price 5s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
WESLEYAN TAKINGS. 

To be continued every Fortnight, price Sixpence, No. 1. of 

y ESLEYAN TAKINGS; or, Sketches of 
Ministerial Character. 

“* Whose is this Image! and they said ——’s, and they mar- 
velled !” 

uion: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, No, 73, Cheap- 

and soid by all Bookselle 
Just published, arts I, and Il. price 20s. each, 
sewed, with 10 coloured Plates, to be completed in 10 Parts, 
LLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY and 
other Branches of the Natural History of the HIMALAYAN 
MOUNTAINS, and of the Piora of Cashmere. 
By J. FORBES ROYLE, Esq. F.L.S. & G.S. M.R.A.S. &e. &e. 
Varbury, Allen, and Co, Leadenhall-street. 
7 Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 
HE PHILOSOPHY of LEGISLATION: 
an Essay. By ALEXANDER MUNDELL, Esq. 

The present is an attempt todeal with legislation asa science, 
and is more immediately inteuded for the perusal of Members of 
the Legi-lature. 

London: Longman and Co.; and Ridgway and Sons. 
7 Sy the same Author, 

Comparative View of the Industrial Situation 

of Britain, from 1775 to the present time. 5s. 6d 


On the ist of April was published, No. 4, price 2s. Gd. of 
HE MONTHLY ARCHIVES of the 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

Edited by HUNTER LANE, M.D. 

London: John Charchill, 16, Princes-street, Soho; and Thomas 
Kaye, Castle-street, Liverpool. 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
SPELLING and READING BOOK, 
upon New Principles. 

By the Rev. JOSHUA FREDERICK DENHAM, M.A. 
. Lecturer of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street. 
Published by D. Mason, 1, St. Clement's Ion, Strand; 
sold by T. Griffiths, 13, Wellington-street, Strand; and every 
Bookseller. . 


This day is published, Paris 1 and 2, demy 12mo. cloth bds. 5s. 
TAYHE DESTINIES of MAN, 
By ROBERT MILLHOUS 
Each Part may be had separate, price 3s. 


London: Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court ; and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 





FINE AR" 
Just published, in royal . Vol. V. of , 
1c " . > ATT? 
MITH’S CATALOGUE RAISONNE; 
containing an Account of the Lives, and a Description of 
the Works, of N. Berghem, Paul otter, Adrian Vander Velde, 
Karel du Jardin, Abert Cuyp, and J. Vander Heyden; with 
Quotation of the Prices at which most of such Pictures have been 
sold; together with a Notice of their Scholars aud principal Imi- 
tators, &c. &c. Price to Subscribers, 21s.; Non subscribers, 26s, 
_ Smith and Son, 137, New Bond-street. 
ESSAYS ON ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, 
3 Just published, in small 8vo, price 9s. 
N the MOTIONS of the EARTH and 
HEAVENLY BODIES, asexplainable by Electro-Magnetic 
ud on the Conception, Growth, and 
and Treatment of his Diseases as 


> Action, 
CUNNINGHAM, Surgeon, R.N. 
Author of ‘Two Years in New South Wales.’ 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterieo place. 
THE CELEBRATED BLIND TRAVELLER. 
Just published, in demy 8vo., illustrated by several bighly-finished 
Lithographic Views, and a Vortrait of the Author, price 14s. 


extra cioth, 
ROUND THE WORLD; 


VOYAGE 
including Travelsin Africa, Asia, Australia, America, &c. &c. 
By JAMES HOLMAN, RN. F.R.S. 

The present volume forms the first of a Series of the Author's 
Travels: the whole to be comprived in four handsome uniform 
volumes, either of which will be complete in itself, and may be 

urchased separately. 

— episode in the record of travels is almost incredible,” ~ 

t 


” Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 





THE ATHENAUM. 














MR. GLEIG’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. ” 

L AN B R E C K. 

By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ 

* Equals any novel the past year has produced,.”’—Spectator, 

“ One of the most powerful and highly-wrought tales we ever 
read. I[tteems with passages of intense inte rest.”—Edinburgh 
Evening Post. 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 

(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
)D T 


O t W N; 
. Or, ROUGH SKETCHES of CHARACTER, 
MANNERS 2 


SRS, &ec. 
By PEREGRINE REEDPEN. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Gs r to Henry Colburn.) a 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post Svo. ia 
ECOLLECTIONS of a NAVAL LIFE. 
By CAPTAIN JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-stre 
; (Publist in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 


EK’ 
This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and Plates, 
OURNEY to the NORTH of INDIA, 
e OVERLAND from ENGLAND, through ' 2 
RUSSIA, PERSIA, and AFFGHAUNISTAUN. 
By Lieut, ARTHUR CONOLLY. 

With an Account of the Author’s Adventures among the Toork- 
muns and A@ghauns, and a Description of the Manners and 
Customs of those little-known ‘Tribes. To whieh are added 
copious Remarks on the Probability of an Overland Iuvasion of 
Jodia by the Russiins, 


Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Pablisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8v0. : 
STACE CONWAY; 
Or, THE BROTHER AND SISTER, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burtington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 


— — 


OOTH’S ANALYTICAL DICTIO? 
ARY, Part V. price 7s. 6d. is just published by F. J. 
Mason, 444, West Strand; of whom the preceding Parts may be 
had. Asalso the 2nd edition, price 7s. 6d. of 


Booth’s Principles of English Composition. 


ETTER to a DISSENTER on the Opposi- 

tion of the University of Oxford to the Charter of the 
Loudon University. 

By the Rev. W. SEWELL, M.A, 

Fellow and Tetor of Exeter Coll, Oxford. 

y the same, 
Thoughts on the Admission of Dissenters to 
the University of Oxford; and on the Establishment of a State 
on. sSVvo.sewed, 35. 
: D. A. Talboys. London: €, J. Rivington; J. Bohn, 


BVO. 28. 


1. ulely published, 8vo. sewed, price Is. 6d. 
N INVITATION to the LORD’S SUP- 
PER; given in Paraphrase of Passages selected from the 
Old and New Testament, the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
5 punion Service, according to the Use of the United Church 
Printed for J. Hatchard aud Son, 187, Piccadilly. 

TO BOOK-BUYERS, READING SOCIETIES, ETC. 

OW READY, PART the FIRST, of a 
NY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in ENGLISH 

LITERATURE; including a very large Collection of Voyages, 

Travels, Memoirs, Xc.; together with a few curious Articles on 

Sale at extremely low prices, by John Russell Smith, No. 4, Old 

Compton-street, Soho, London. Sent into the Country by single 

post, 

1 In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Plates, price 12s. 
AREME’S ROYAL PARISIAN 
PASTRY-COOK and CONFECTIONER, edited by JOHN 

PORTER, late Cook to the Marquis Camden, the Senior United 

Service and Travellers’ Clubs, and now of the Oriental. To 

which is added, all the recent Improvements in Confectionary. 

F. J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 

The 2nd edition, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. in whole cloth, price 1. Is. 
N A; or, Facts submitted to illus- 
trate the Character and Condition of the Native Inhabitants, 

with Suggestions for Reforming the present System of Govern- 

ment. By RK. RICKARDS, Esq. 

*,* This valuable and interesting Work is replete with sound 
practical information on all matters connected with British India, 
developing the various bearings of that vital question which now 
occupies the attention of our Siatesmen, Merchants, and ail, in- 
deed, who consider our mighty Empire in the East as worth 
preserving. 

F. J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 


KNOWLEDGE. 
HE Sixth Edition — of 
TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE 
FERENCE will be published on the of April. 
** Where’er the rays of Science ch mankind, 
Or Learnins’s hallowed light illames the mind, 
There Knowledge pours her countiess treasures forth, 
Aud points to Wisdom, Honour, Fame, and Worth.” 
“Vide Preface. 
TEN THOUSAND WORDS have been added to the Euglish 
Dictionary (Part tl.) since the Work first appeared, and the whole 
has been carefully revised. 
Published by F. J. Mason, 444, West Strand; and to be had 
(price 8s. 6d.) of all Booksellers in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 


MAUNDER’S 
and LIBRARY of RE- 


With many Eugravings, the Seventh Yearly Volume of 
RCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART; 
or, an Annual Register of Useful Inventions and Improve- 
ments, Discoveries and New Facts in Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Natural History, and Social Economy. Price 5s. cloth, 

“The warrow of all the scientitic journals of Europe. It is 
the most useful and entertaining book we know. We especially 
recommend it to our country friends: they will thank us, year by 
year, for the recommendation.” —Spectator. 

_ Printed by John Limbird, 143, Strand; of whom may be had 
similar volumes for the six former years. 





In a few days will be published, 
I N J a Poem. 
By a YOUNG CIVILIAN of BENGAL, 
London: John R. Priestley, 47, Holborn. 


In small svo. containing near 600 pages, price 6s. lettered, 

‘ACR ED READINGS. 
w A Selection of Passages from the Word of God, arranged 
under appropriate heads, and adanted for daily or occasional 
reading. By Mrs. LACHLAN, 

Author of ‘ Private Education,’ &e. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
ELEGANT PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 
In small 8vo. with 10 Engravings, from De-igns by Brooke, 
price lus. 6d. clotn lettered, 
ALES AND POPULAR FICTIONS. 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 

** A charming little volume, with appropriate engravings, em- 
bodying these fanciful traditions with ali the talent of Brooke’s 
enchanted pencil.”—Literary Gazette. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
By the same Author, 
The Mythology of Greece and Italy. One 
large svo. volume, 185, 
And The Mythology of Greece and Italy 
Abridged. 18mo,. 4s. 
Also, The Fairy Mythology. 2vols. 15s. 
On the 15th, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, price 21s. 
; te E CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, &c. 
By HENRY D. INGLIs, E-q. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
. By the same Author, 
SPAIN IN 1830. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

** We recommend these volumes to our readers.”— Ediaburgh 
Review. 

“The best work that has appeared on the Peninsula.”—ZLit. 
Gazette. 

And THE TYROL; with a Glance at Bavaria. 
2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

“The author is a shrewd observer, and a clever and a clear 
describer.”"—Atheneum, 





NEW WORK ON THE WEST INDIES. 
In a few days, in 2 vols. Svo. with several Engravings, consisting 
of Views, Portraits of remarkable Characters, Objects of 


Natural History, &c. 7 
HE WEST INDIA SKETCH-BOOK; 
containing Descriptive Sketches of the Scenery in_ the 
several West India Islands; the Social Relations of the Com- 
munities ; State of the Slave Population; Manners and Customs 
of the Negroes; their remarkable Sayings, Doings, &c.; with 
Historical Notices of the diflereut Colonies. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Etchings, price 2s. 6d. 
AYS and LEGENDS of FRANCE. 
LAYS and LEGENDS of GERMANY. 
Forming Nos. 1 and 2 of * National Lays and Legends.’ 
By W. J. THOMS, 

** Pleasant, consistent, and racy.”’—Spectator. 

“A selection made with taste, and illustrated with learning 
without pedantry.”"—Athenaum, 

“The work deserves to be popular, and has our hearty good 
wishes for its success.” —Gentleman’s Mag. 

“This is a very pleasing little affair, We exceedingly admire 
the simplicity of diction adopted by the author. We shall have 
an unsatisfied longing until we have read the second Number.” 
—Metropolitan Mag. 


No. 3, Lays and Legends of Ireland, on Ist 
of May. 
Published by G. Cowie, 312, Strand; and to be had of all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Published this day, in 12mo. 7th edition, enlarged, with 21 
ngravings, 7s. 6d. plain; or 12s. coloured, 
Cl’ ERSATIONS on BOTANY. 

The object of this work is to enable young persons to ac 
quire a knowledge of the vegetable productions of tueir native 
ouvtry; for this purpose the arrangement of Linnus is ex- 
; anda native plant of each class (with a few exceptiour) 
d, aud illustrated by an Engraving. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
Just published, in 4to, with Portrait by Turner, 3¢. 3s. 
ISTORY of the REVOLUTION in 
ENGLAND in 1688, 

Cowprising a View of the Reignof James IL., from his Accession, 

to the Enterprise of the Prince of Orange. 

By the late Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOsil. 
Completed to the Settlement of the Crown, by the Editor, 
To which is pretixed, a Notice of tue Life, Writings, and Speeches 
of Sir James Mackintosh. 

“We are at lenyti gratified by the appearance of this long 
looked-for work from the peu of Sir J ackintosh. Higuly 
gifted by nature, deeply read, and singularly accomplished, the 
view of one of the most memorable epochs in Eugtisi bistory 
could not have been undertaken by avy man of a capacity tod: 
it justice in every respect, superior tothis eminent individual.”— 

Literary Gazette. 

*« In every page we perceive the anviety of the historian to 
hold the balance of jastice with unfaltering band, and to watel 
its slightest vivrations.”—Alhenanm. 

London: Longman and’Co.; and John Taylor. 





Twenty-first Ed, 2s. 6d. 12m, 
A TIN GRAM MA R; 
with Notes for those who have made some progress ia the 
language. R. VALPY, D.D. PAS. : 
2. Delectus Latin, Sententiarum et His- 
toriarum. With Explanations, aud a Dictionary. By the Same. 
hirtieth Ed. 2s. 6d. 


3. Second Latin Delectus, to connect the 
Delectus and the Analecia Latina Majora. With Enzli-h Notes, 
By the Rey, F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 8vo. 6s. bd. 


4. Analecta Latina Majora; containing Se- 
lections from the best Latin Prose Authors; with English Note- 
xc. on the plan of Daizel’s Anilecta Greca. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s 6d 
—latended to be used after ‘ Vaipy’s Second Latin Delectus.’ 

Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
street; and sold by ali Booksellers, 





———o 


EW SERIES of the GENTLEMA)’s 
MAGAZINE, 

With the present year was commenced an improved Series 
this long established Misceilany. No. IV. for APRIL Contains, 
among other Articles, the following :— 

Conversations of Lord Byron with the Countess of Blessington 
—Ilcones, No.1. Henry the Seventh ; the Earl of Surrey—Letier 
of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mana—The Record Commis. 
sion—Highgate Chapel, Middlesex (with a Plate:—The Visions 
of Piers Plowman—Analecta Anglo-Saxonica—Dagger Sheath 
designed by Holbein (with an_ Engraving)—Ancieat Chureh 
Architecture. in Devoushire—Questiones Venusine, No, {1 
Horace the Poet against Scaliger the Critie—Sir Thomas More 
at Crosby Halli—Review of New Publications—Literary agg 
Scientitic Intelligence ; Learned Societies, Ne.— Obituary, wiih 
Memoirs of Hon. George Lamb, William Danby, Esq., Robert 
Surtees, Esq., Gen. Sir Kenneth Douglas, Captain Hoppner 
R.N., &c. Xe. Price 2s. 6d. ° 

Published by W. Pickering, Chancery-lane, 


This day is published, 
LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE, No. CCXX. for APRIL, 1834. 

Contents: I. Baron Swith—Il. A Story without a Tail—jy, 
Cruise of the Midge. Chap. 2—IV. Family Poetry. No.5, 4 
Tale of the Rhine—V. My Cousin Nicholas, Chap. 1, 2, 3, 4~ 
Vi. The Indian’s Revenge. By Mrs. Hemans—VII, Edmund 
Burke. Part 9—VIII. Progress of Social Disorganization, No.9, 
The Prostration of Government—IX. The Sketcher. No, s— 
X. Lords Brougham, Lyndhurst, and Local Courts, 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadey 
Strand, London. , 
Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. with Map of the County of Se). 

irk, No. 1. (coutaining the County of Selkirk complete, and 

part of the County of Forfar) of the a 

EW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT oF 
SCOTLAND. 
By the MINISTERS of the respective Parishes, 
And under the Superiotendence of a Committee of the Society jor 
the Benetit of the Sons and Danghters of the Clergy, 

Printed for William Biackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 

London. 
NEW LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. bound, 
N ABRIDGMENT OF ZUMPT'S 
LATIN GRAMMAR. For the Use of Schools, 
By the Rev. J. KENRICK, M.A, 
Second Edition. 

** Thisis, without exception, the most intelligible Latin Gram. 
mar which has come under our notice, It deserves to be popular.” 
—Atheneum. 

Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate- street. 


BARKER'S LEMPRIERE ABRIDGED. 
Royal 12mo, ss. 6d. bd. 
EMPRIERE’'S CLASSICAL DICTION. 
ARY, ABRIDGED from ANTHON’S and BARKERS 
Second Edition; for Purlic and Private Schools of both Sexes, 
By E. H. BARKER, of Trin. Coil, Camb, 
*,* This work gives ev ery article in a condensed form, 
2. Latin Gradus, without Verses or Phrases, 
The English of the words is given, with their formation, Fourth 
Ed. 7s, 12mo. 
3. Dictionary of Latin Phrases, by Robertson, 
much improved, 155. a aes x 
4. Latin and English Dictionary, greatly im- 
proved by the Rev. Dr. Niblock. 6s. 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
street; and sold by all Booksellers. 


~ Int thick vol, post 12mo. 10s. 6d, 
exteActs from ITALIAN 


WRITERS. 
By ANTONIO PANIZZI, LL.D. 
Professor of Italian in the University of London. 

“ This is a most useful little volame, the Compilation of Senor 
Panizzi, containing choice extracts from the best writers in te 
Italian language. We can safely recommend it, not only aa 
text-book for students in the London University, but for all who 
apply themselves to the Italian language, as well suited to the 
object it professes to have in view.”—Nrw Monthly Mag. 

An Elementary Italian Grammar. By Pro- 
fessor Panizzi, LL.D. 12mo. 2s, neatly bound. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller aud Publisher to the Uw 
versity, Upper Gower-street. 

On the 2ist_ of March was lished, in royal 8vo. neatly bound 

in cloth, price 2s. 6d., Part [. Cantos t.—I1. of 

HE WONDERS of CHAOS and _the 

CREATION Exemplitied; a Poem, in Eight Cantos 

Each Canio has separate Notes, in which, among other impor 

yo ta the Doctrive of the Trinity and Lumaterialisms 
defended, P 

“ There is much piety, taste, and ingenuity displayed in the 
poem and notes, which augur well in future. Some of his remarks 
upon theological points are new if not just. His theory respectag 
Chaosis, that its origin was the fall of Lacifer.”’—Asiatic Journal, 

“ We look upon these commencing Cantos as te foundation of 
a stracture which the art of the architect has yet to raise, and 
which we hope will prove as magnificeut as the site choseus 
noble.”'"— Athenaeum. i 4 

 Unquestionavly the author has read extensively; and heis ia 
possession of considerable learning, of much ingenuity, aud of 
nO mean portion of intellectual power.”—Court Journal. 

** This is not only a poem, but a treative on theological wud 
iects, which we can recommend for tue perusal of serio 
readers.” —Sunaay Times. 

Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


PROSE 


— i 
In one thick volume, 8vo. price 18s. boards, the 3rd edition of 
GAZETTEER of the most REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES in the WORLD ; with Brief Notices of 
(he Principal Historical Events, and of the most celebrated Per- 
-ons connected with them. To which are annexed, References 
to Books of History, Vovages, Travels, &c. ; intewded to promote 
the Improvement of Youth in Geography, History, and Bio- 
graphy. By THOMAS BoURN, | f i 
“We think that Mr. Bourw’s particular object in forming it, 
and the great labour and reading which must have been a 
-ubservient to it, deserve the success which it has experienced, 
ind the good opinion which we now readily pronouuce ov Ite 
Mo -thly Review, 

** For yveueral reference it is superior to any of the sone 
ind asa sch ol-book has no competitor.” —New Monthly 3 : 
“Mr. Bourn’s plan is a very good one, aud very pieasan 
executed.” —Lilerary Gazette. , 

London : Sold by J. Harris; Harvey and Darton ; and Simpkia 
and Marshall. 
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Albemarle-street, April, 1824. 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
UBBLES from the BRUNNENS of 


NASSAU; being a Picture of the Fashionable Watering- 


Piaces of Germany. 


By au OLD MAN, “ 8vo. with 10 Prints, 12s, 


JOURNAL OF A WEST. INDI A PROPRIETOR, 
Kept during a Residence in the Island of Jamaica, 
By the law MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIs 

Author of The Monk,’ * Castle Spectre,’ &c.  8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Ill. 

ANEW VOLUME, being the THIRD,of S SRNONS 
By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAs, M.A. 

Also, a NEW EDITION of _o I. aud tl. 8vo. bene 6d. each. 


rARY course OF LECTU oe 


AN ELEME 
INTERPR 


On the CRITICISM, 

DOCTRINES of the BIBLE ; 3 de 
By W. D. CONY “ M.A. Rector of Sully; Visitor of ‘the 

College. Small 8vo. 5s. 
v. 
ON THE CONNEXION OF THE SCIENCES. 
By Mrs. SOMERVILLE, Feap. 8:0. 7s. 67. 

Being the Substance of the Essay pretixed to the* Me chanism 
of the Heavens,’ enlarged and adapted for the general and un- 
scientific reader, in one small volume, similar to those of 
Herschell and Babbage. 

Join M urray, Albemarle-street. 





Alvemarle sireet, April, 

NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
Printing uniformly with the Bridgewater 1 reatises,” 
N ARGUMENT to PROVE the TRUTH 

of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
By the EARL of ROSSE. avo. 10s. 6d. 
Il. 
THE SECOND SERIES OF 
GLEANI —s IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Comprising Extracts from the unpublished Journals of White, of 
sIbourne. Post Svo. with Woodeuts, los. 6a 
+,* A NEW EDITION - the FIRST SERIES was lately 
= ais _ 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR JOHN MOORE, 
including bis LETTERS and JOURNALS, 
By JAMES CARRICK MOORE. With siesta vela.trnéte. 


IV. 

EXCURSIONS TO THE NORTH OF EUROPE, 
through parts of RUSSIA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, DENMARK, 
and NORWAY, in the Years 1830 and 1833, with a few charac- 
teristic Sketches, and two Maps. Post &vo, 12s, 

By JOHN BARROW, Jan, 
John Murray, Alvemarie-street. 
NEW WORK = SIL Vv10 PELLICO. 
Jn the nS 
HE DUTIES OF MEN. 
By the Author of * My Ten Ye ars’ Imprisonme: nt.’ 

With a Lite of Pellico, embodying the ‘ Additions,’ by bis 
Fellow-captive, Maroncelii. Embellished with a highiy-tinished 
Portrait of the Auther on ee, and a View of the Castle of 
Spielverg. From the Italia 

By tHoM AS ROSCOE, 
Author of * The Landseape Annual. —Price 5s 
rs oe gman and Co.; Richter and Co. ; and to be had of 


cE, for 


ce 2s. Gd. 
Ts NEW E NG L AND ‘MIAG AZIN 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY. 
n royal svo. ce 3s. 6d. each Part, 

The American National Portrait Gallery. 

Parts7, 8, and 9, . 
Price 12s. with Plates, elegantly bound, 

The Religious Souvenir; a Christmas, New 
Year's, and Birth-day Present for 1834. Edited by the Rev. G.F. 
Bedell, D.D) 

+ Rich, 12, | Red Lion-square, 


Handsomely done up for the et, price 4y. 6d. 
BOTANICAL Ci ART; or, C oncise In- 
trodvetion to the Linnean Sy stem of Botan 
By JAMES RATTRAY, Surgeon, and Lecture ron Botany, 
Glasgow. 

This Chart contains a complete terminology of the science, 
arrauved on a new and simple plan, and a Kev to the Linnwan 
Sistem, illustrated by the indigenous Plants of Great Britwin, 
embrac ing a complete Catalogue of all the Species, with the 
durstion, time of fuwering, aud soil or situation of each, and 
in Crvptogamia, a short chi aracter of each genus, The whole 
illa-trated by 330 Figures, 

Loodon. Printed for Thomas Tegy and Son; Blackie pat i 
on gow and Edinburgh; and W. Curry, jan. and Co. Dui 


= published, with 36 Plates, New Ediiiou, 16s. 
SIR J. E. SMITH’S INTRODUCTION 
\J to BOTANY, with Mlnstrations of the Natural Orders— 
a hing the object of his ‘Grammar’ with that of his * Latro- 
cin “a.” 

By W.J. HOOKER, LL.D. Prof. Bot. Univ. Glasgow. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Br », Green, & Longman, 
Also, by Sir J. E. SMUETH, 

English Flora. Vols. 1. to 1V.2/. 8s.; Vol. V. 
(the Mosses, by Dr. Hox oker), Part L. 12s. 


Compendium of the English Flora. 7s. 62. 





MR. CURTIS'S WORKS ON THE EYE AND EAR. 
TREATISE on the EYE. Price 7s. 6d. 
nards. 
+ A Treatise on the Err. Sth edition, 7s. 6d. boards. 
ut An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb. 10s. 6d. boards. 
IV. lutrodact ry Lecture on the Anatom y of the Ear. 2s. 6d. 
+ A New and Linproved Map of the 
VL. A New ard Lmproved Map of the 
Wit A Svn tical Chart of the Diseases of the Ear. 2s. 6d. 
HL. A Report ot the Royal Dispensary, Dean-street, Soho- 
Square. 18. 
IX. A Lecture on the Ear in Man and Animals. 3s. 6d. 
X, Observations on the Preservation of Sight. 1s. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Lougman. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 
On the 15th will be published, by Messrs. Coclirane and M‘Crone, 
11, Waterloo-place ; and may be had of all Booksellers, 
The Fourth Volume, price 5s. of ALLAN Cl UNNINGHAM’S 


Ediuon of the Works of . 
R OBER . UR N S. 
is day i - ‘published 


MARTIN’S HISTORY OF THE COLONIES. 
Volume 1, ASIA—Compri-ing : Me coneign- ead 
Penang, Mailace e, 

** Indispensable alike to the phar beng ge legislator, the mer- 
chant, and trader in every class, as weil as the general reader.”’ 
—Guardion and Public Ledger. 

** Mr. Martin’s work will wake a text-book for afier, as it is 
an ornament to the present time.”—Melropolitan Mag. 


THE YOUNG MUSCOVITE. 
Edited by Captain Chamier, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
“ The heroine, Anastasia, is as sweet a creation as ever ema- 
nated from the soul of a poet.”—Court Journal. 


THE LAST WORKS OF JOHN GALT, Esa., 
Coping HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 2 vols. 8vo.—STORIES 
E STUDY,3 _~ post $v0.—POEMS, 1 thin vol. 8vo. 


et 
1. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY UF SIR EGERTON 
BRYDGES 


er ‘EY wren Baron Chandos of Sudeley. 

2. HISTOR Y of NEW SOUTH WALES, 
By John Dunmore Lang, D.D. Principal of the Australian Col- 
lege, New South Wales, 

have seen the land, ey behold, it is very good.” 
3. THE ROMANCE OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Par First nce tag gote a x 
vd tn preparation, in 3 Vols. post vo. 
.Wwitt wat c u. 
By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,’ ‘The Port Admiral,’ &c. 
IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING NEW WORKS, 
Published by Messrs. Bull and © <2 ga Library, 26, Holles- 
street, Loudor 
IVES of the ENGL ‘iSH PIRATES, 
HIGIWAYMEN, and ROBBERS, from the Earliest 


‘Limes. 
By CHARLES WHITEHEAD, Esq. 
In 2 vois, with 16 Eugraviugs, price 21s. bound. 

** Books of thi ind have always been popular: the lives ex- 
hibit a great deal of the manuers of the times to which they 
belong.” —Literary Gazette. 

“ These are truly entertaining volumes, fraught with anecdote, 
and abounding in extraordinary adventures.” — Nava t and 
Military Beste. 

“These bevuatifally got- up volumes are among the most at- 
tracti: e of their kind.” nday Times, 

“We cannot call to mind a work of deeper interest.”— 
Weekly True Sun, 


THE DUC HES S OF BERRI 
IN LA VENDEER. By General Dermoncourt. 
2ud edition, with Portraits, &c. 10s. 6d. 

**There are scenes in this sirange drama as romantic and 
heart-stirring as any in Waverley; we know not that we ever 
read a more heroic story; and it is told with a generosity of 
sentiment highly creditable to General Dermoucourt,”’— 
Quarterly Review. 


3. 
MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL NEY, 
Myers me Original Manuscripts and Papers. 
Tn . “ith Portrait, Maps, aud Plans, 
The EDITION. IN ‘i 2NCH, in evo. also with Portrait, ate. l4s. 
“An interesting biography, re; lev With anecdote, avd full of 
patriotic spirit aud military adventare.”—Blackwood’s Mag. 


NEY’S MILITARY STUDIES 
Written for the use of bis Officers, 
In Svo. with numerous Diazrams, \c. Price 6s. 6d. 
© We strongly recommend every oticer, from the eusign to 
the general, to procure this highly important manual.””—Naval 
and Military Gazette, 


n 


os 
In R > Ww days will be ready 
LETTER FROM 
By Victor Jac quemont, tie 
Describing a Journey iu the Bog 


‘i NDIA, 
french Naturalist, 
Dominions of India, in 
1818-31, undertaken 
ompanied with a new 


wet, Lahore and Cashmere, in the years 
by order of the Freven Goverament. Acc 
Map of India, and Portrait of the Author. 

Now peblishing, Mouthiy, 
PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS 

mask stv, TUE que EN, 
At Is. small: ts xe d 2. 6d. bordered ; 

THE BOTANIC e ‘AR DEN; or, 


AGAZINE of FLOWERING PLANTS 


which can be cultivated in the open ground of Gre a 
ontaining exquisitely- coloured figures of ornamental 
and shrubs, selected tor their beauty and 
utili 4 in the decoration of the Fiower Garden and Shrubbe ry, 
their value in the Arts, or their Medicimal Virtues; with tabular 
views of their native couatry, height, tme of flowering, dur, 
and date of introduction. Als, their systematic ¢ 
names, history, qualities, node of culture 
formation as may be interesting to the bota 
cultivator, or pieasing to the general reader, 
By B. MAUND, F.Ls. 

To each number is now added, an Auctariam, every page of 
which may be said t erfiow wih valuabi 
ticettural avd otives ects, _partl 
author's own experience, or Uiat of scientific friends; and partly 
eondensed from nal rn Publications, . 

‘he Auctayium is annexed without extra charge. 

No. 109, being the first Number of the Tenth Part, appeared 
on the Ist of January. 

From the great and increasing demand for this work, it is kept 
wholly in print, and may be had from the commencement, in 
Numbers, either altogether or gradualiy; or in neatiy boarded 
Parts or Volumes; in sets, or singly, each of which is complete 
in itself, 


UNDER THE 


vist, useful to the 


Smail. Large. Boarded. 
Numbers, each, 1s. 0d. ’ 2s, dd, 
aris, .. each . O ¢ Parts make vols. 
7. . 35s. hail morocco. 
“ This, we may repeat, (says the Editor of the Literary Ga- 
zelte,) isceriainly the most beautiful of all the illustrations of 
Botany that we have seen. It is weil worth the attention of the 


Devotees of Flora. x 
London : Simpkin and Marshall; and Sherwood and Co. 








In the press, and speedily will be published, Volume the First 
with a Map) of 


O RIGIN ES 
RESEARCHES in PRIMEVAL HIST 


Atiempt, frow the direct Evidence of the ar 
to determive the Positions of the Scio and Places men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and the order in which they are 
wopled ; and to explain the Origin and Filiation of the various 
Rac es of Maukind, and of the Languages spoken by them, 
By € CHARLES T. _ 
In 2 vols, 
London : Parbury, Allen, ny Con Leadenhall-street. 
Just published, and sold by Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mati East, 
Avgeut for the Sale of the = ations of the Society for the 
Diffasion of Useful Kuowled 


fh: MUSICAL. “LIBRARY, Part I. 
price Is. 6d. 


Supplement to Musical Library, price 6d. 
The Penny Magazine, Part XXIV. price 6d. 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XV. price 6d. 
The Companion to the Newspaper, No. 16. 
Journal of Education, No. 14, price 5s. 
Map, No. 45, containing Paris—in 2 Parts. 


The Gallery of Portraits, No. XXIII. con- 
taining Portraits and Memoirs of Cranmer, Tasso, and Ben 
Jonson, price 2s, od. 

*,* H. Hooper respectfully informs the public that the Copies 
from the original Pictures, alter which the Engravings have been 
made, may be seen gratis, between the hours of ten and six 
o’clock. 

ODSLEY’S ANNUAL REGISTER, 
compiled by —— CAMPBELL, and JOHN ALLEN 
(cailed by Lord Byron the Nagliabec ‘English Literature), 
with the General Lud commencement in 1758 to 
1832, 75 vols, Maps, new, and ‘neatly half-bound in calf, double 
lettered, 21. 8vo 

The Aunual Register comprises the History of Europe for more 
than half a century, including the whole of ‘the Reigu of George 
Ill. The tndex, pointing to the several occurrences of this 
eventful period, will be found ove of the most useful works that 
can be conceived, Tie Aunual Volume is pu lished regularly in 
the Spring of each successive year; and those which have been 
published since the commencement of the Reign of his lite Ma- 
jesty have each an Index. : 4 

Mr. Butler, in his ‘ Reminiscence es,’ makes the following 
remark : 

** There does not, perhaps, exist any History of the French 
Revolution so well writen as the accounts of it in the Annual 
Register, printed for the proprietors of Dodsley’s publication 
with that tithe , 5 

Mr. Drury’s copy, so perfect as the above, sold for 42¢. 10s, 

Apply to Jefers aud Son, 4, Pail Mall; where may be had, 
gratis, by gentlemen s-uding their address, a C stalogue of 20,000 
Volumes, with the prices anuexed. 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS, 
Published for Heury Coibura, by od Bentley ; and sold by all 
ookse: 


ORD BYRON’S CONV ERSATIONS 
WITH THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 
ju t vol. vo. with Portrait, uniform with Moore’s Byron, Is. 
* Beyoud all compari-on the best thing that has been written 
on Lord Byrou—the truest, cleverest, and most pleasing.”— 
Spectator. 


Il. 
BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES IL. 
With Memoirs aud Anecdoteso! their Lives, and an tutroductory 
View of the State of Femate Society and its Lofluence, Dress, 
Manners, &e. at that epoch. 
y Mrs. JAMESON, 

Authoress of § Memours of the Loves of the Poets,’ &c. 
in course of Republication, in 5 Mouthly Parts, pric ne ate. 
each; or on large paper, with India Proof Plates, 42s 
Comprising a series of Twenty two splendid Porsyaies, | illme- 
trating the Diaties of Pepys, Eveivn, Clarendon, and other con- 
cary Writers of that way and interesting period. Size of 
“s, SIX ine: oe s by four an : a bali; “eg d by the most 
distinguished Artists, from Drawings wv bs order of ber late 
Royal Highness the PRINCESS c HARLOT TE. 


MR. CARNE’S LETTERS from SWITZERLAND 
and ITALY, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 15s. 

“Mr. Carne is most advantageou-iv known to the world by 
many works, not ene of which, while it tends to delight the 
miod, coes not tend to improve the spirit, and exalt the charac- 
ter oi mau. He is with us, therefore, a special favourite.”—Lil, 
Gazelle, 

Iv. 

FIELD SPORTS of the NORTH. By L. L Loy D, Esq. 
2ud edition, considerably arced, and embel- 
bshed with 23 Plates, in 2 ve . 32s. bound, 

“One of the most vainable prodactio Yr given to the 
Sporting World, It is full of individual adventure, often of the 
ost romantic and perilous kind.”—Courier, 


ve 
MR. LEIGH HUN1T’S INDICATOR and 
COMPANION ; 
A MISCELLANY for the FIELDS and FIRESIDE. 
“ Two admirable volumes, worthy a place in the lorary next 
to the Spectator and the Tatler.” —Aulas 
“Au greeable miscellany which, from its fancy, whim, 
humour, Will remind the reader of the best essays 
of Steele and Bonuell Thorn a "inte Se 


MEMOIRS OF one IRISH UNION, 


And of the principal Characters connected with that important 


leasure. 

By SIR JONAH BARRINGTON, 

Meter of the late frist Partiament. 
¢ lu-tiated with upwards of 40 ay aga curious 
Letter 1 Documents in Fac-simile, 

vg of the uniow between Great Britain ae Ireland, 

and the secret contrivances by which it: was eflected, no writer 
of b's period could possess greater advantages than Sir Jonah 
Barrington. He was of necessity, ‘through the position which he 
occupied, informed of the views aud objects of Government, and 
of the occult means by which they were to be accomplished. The 
private agents of the executive were known to him. He was 
familiar with the great leading men of all parties, and his wateral 
shrewdness allowed nothing in the how of parliament, or in the 
political coteries and cabals, to escape igilance. His Memoirs 
claim estimation, therefore, as of standard Value."—Glole. 
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MR. BULWER’ 
Splendidly illustrated, in 1 v 


THE PILGRIMS 


By the Author of ‘ Pelh 


READY, 
S NEW WORK, 


ol. royal Svo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


OF THE RHINE. 


am,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 


ALSO, 


THE PROOFS OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS, FOR THE COLLECTOI 


India paper, before letters, with Etchings ...........+++. 


Jitto, ditto, 
Ditto, with letters 
EE TEETER 
A few copies of the Work on large paper, with 


without Etchings ... 


s OF FINE 


r 


ENGRAVINGS : 


5 
4 
3 
2 


2 
3 


3 


« Mr. Bulwer’s ‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine’ isa work which will delight the fanciful and imaginative, please the retined and philosophical, charm the gay, inform the intellectual, and absorb the 
feeling.” —Literary Gazette. 


« We cannot help expressing our admiration of the taste 7nd skill with which Mr. Bulwer has ar 


ranged his materials.”—Atheneum. 


«Mr. Bulwer’s splendid ¢ Pilgrims of the Rhine’ is a work of rich fancy, and Cuil of those dreams which genius alone can invest with reality.””— Times. 


** We have always considered Mr. Bulwer as the first painter of the world’s mauners; but we were not prepared for such a prodi 


the prose of which possesses all the richest elements of poetry.""—Court Journal. 


gal out-pouring of the soul’s tenderness as meets us in this volume; 


This is in all respects the most superb book of the season : the literary contents, which are of the highest order, being fully equalled by the splendour of the pictorial embellishments.”"—News, 
«* What the richly illuminated Missal was to literature in moukish days, this splendid work is to our own.’’—Metropolitan. 


** For grace, ease, and exquisite richness of diction, we have met with nothing like this work: subtle thoughts and graceful images abound in every page.’’—Sun. 





New and revised edition, in 3 vols. poat 8vo. 
. 
ET E R Ss I P L E. 
By the Author of ‘The Naval Officer,’ ‘The King’s Own,’ Xe. 

“* This is the best work Capt. Marryat has yet produced.”’—Allas. 

* Peter Simple is certainly the most amusing of Captain Marryat’s amusing novels; a species of 
picture quite unique; a class by themselves, full of humour, truth, and graphic sketclung.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

** This is an admirable work, and worthy of the noble service it is written toillustrate.”—Spectator. 


I. 


MRS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
VISITS AND SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, Author of * Characteristics of Women,’—(Just ready.) 
Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
H E H ILTONS. 
By the Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters.’ 

“€ Mrs, Gore is undeniably one of the wittiest writers of the present day. ‘The Hamiltons’ is a 
most lively, clever, and entertaining work.” —Literary Gazette. 

** The design of the book is new, and the execution excellent.”—Examiner. 


T 


: New edition, enlarged, 2 vols, post Ag with Views from Original Drawings, 
TRAITS AND TRADITIONS OF PORTUGAL 
By Miss PARDOE. 


** Miss Pardoe’s two volumes are replete with touches of refined taste, and descriptions that are 
as vivid as they are femininely elegant.””—Metropolitan, 


«We recommend these volumes to all who love vigorous sketches, racy anecdotes, and interesting | 


trails of character.”—Athenaum. 


“ We dismiss these attractive volumes with warm praise and congratulations, which we are con- | 


vinced their readers will contirm.”—Literary Gazette. 


Vv. 
New and revised edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
E C H Se 


“s 


Cc 


4 
A NOVEL. 


“* This is a new Pelham. It is altogether a novei of manners, and paints with truth and vivacity | 
the panorama of fashionable soviety.”—Atlas. 


: : : , ‘ 7 
“ This novel is written with a taste for what is beautifal, and a tact for what is humorous, that is 
really delightful." —Metropolitan, 


vi. 
n 2 vols. post 8vo. z ? 
T HARTLEBURYY. 
A TALE, 
By CHERRY and FAIR STAR. 
** 4 clever and entertaining diary of a year passed in pleasant country society, full of real scenes 
of real interest.”—Literary Gazelte. 


1 
A YEAR A 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 
THE DEFORMED, and THE ADMIRAL’S DAUGHTER.—(Nearly ready.) 
vill. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
EC ULATION. 
By Miss PARDOE, Author of ‘ Traits and Traditions of Portugal.’—(Nearly ready.) 

SIR EGERTON BRYDGES’ NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. r 
IMAGINATIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
By Sir E. BRYDGES. 

**This work abounds in curious research and agreeable illustration.”"—Literary Gazelle. 
** These volumes are the delightful result of much patient investigation, and the most compre- 
ass and philanthropic views of mankind.”—Conrt Jonrnal. 


r Egerton Brydges is one of the most elegantly-accomplished and profoundly-reflective 


x. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VIVIAN GREY.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
W A L S E I 
By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’—( Preparing.) 
XI. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 
y . @ x _pPpw ’ 
INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS. 
By Dr. MADDEN, Author of ¢ Travels in Turkey.’ 
** 4 very valuable and interesting work, full of new views and curious deductions.”—Lit. Gaz, 
** As a medical man and a traveller, Dr. Madden has bad opportanities of sted; ing haman natare 
} ou a wide scale. His work is a desideratum for the literary classes of society, and we strongly 
recommend it to the attention of our professional brethren.” —Medico-Chirurgical Journal. ‘ 
| 


| ‘One of the most pleasing works that las fora long time issued from the press; full of novelty 
| and originality of thought.”—Tait’s Magazine. 


N. 


THE 


XII. 
in 3 vois. post 8vo. 
A RN Ss T O 
A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
“The costumes and manners of the times, of which this work treats, are preserved with the 
accuracy of a contemporary portrait paiuter.’’— Metropolitan. 


Bb N. 


XIIl. 
: Second edition, corrected and enlarged. In 2 vols. post Svo. with 52 Vignettes, 
CHARACTERISTIC OF WOMEN. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 

** A beautiful and touching commentary on the heart and mind of woman.”—Literary Gazette, 

XIV. 

In one volume, bound in silk, 
7 gt BT . . ae 
LANGUAG! OF FLOWERS. 
With beantifully-coloured Plates. 

“In Turkey (observes Lady Moutagu,) you may, through the assistance of these Emblems, either 
quarrel, reproach, or send ieters of passion, friendship, or even news, wilhoul ever iuking your 
fingers; no fruit or dower being without a verse attached to it,” 


THE , 


XV. 
Tn 2 vols, post 8vo. 

’ r . > > 
DRAMATIC SCENES FROM REAL LIFE 
By Lady MORGAN. 

“Every character in this work speaks for itself iu Nature’s purest and best language; the witty 
are emiueutly wiity, the ridiculous richly absurd ; every personage that appears on the scene & 

painted to the life.”—Metropolitan, 
XVI. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. new edition, with a New ~ 
THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY. 
By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ : +f 
“* Massive grandeur, luxuriant magnificence, aud fancy absolutely prodigal of its wealth, are the 
most characteristic features iu this extraordinary emanation of creative genius.” —Foreig « Quarlerly. 


Preface, 


XVII. 
HOLY BREATHINGS. A Series of Morning and Evening Prayers. 
By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY. 
XVIII. 
Second edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, “ : , : 
RECORDS OF TRAVELS IN TURKEY, GREECE, &c. 
In the Years 1820, 1830, and 1831 ; 
And of a Cruise in the Buackx Sra with the,Caprran Pasha. 
By ADOLPHUS SLADE, Esq. 





These volumes are full of highly entertaining and curious matter.”—Court Journal, 
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For’. 185- 


Third edition, in post 8vo. price 16s. bound. 


The numerous and important communications from the Nobility to this valuable Work, and the official character of its distinguished 
questions relative to the Peerage, the entire type will in fature be kept standing, in order that, as a record of the family counexions of Uy 
correct. Communications are requested to be addressed as usual, to EDMUND LODGE, Eosq., Norroy Kivg of Arms, at the Publishers’. 


Preparing for 
A NEW SERIES OF 
RETZSCH’S OUTLINES. 


“Mind, deep feeling, and poetical vigour, clothed in all the attributes of trath aud grace, emi- 
nently distinguish Retzscli’s compositions.” —Foreign Quarterly Review. | 


Editor, having established it as the acknowledged authority in all 


¢ British Nobility, thus authorized, it may ve issued constaally 


Publication : 


‘The TOPOGRAPHY of ROME and its VICINITY. 


By Sir WILLIAM GELL. . me 
With a new and beautiful Map made by the Author expressly for this W ork from an 
actual and favotions survey. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Agents: for IRELaxp, JOHN CUMMING, Dublin; for Scortanp, BELL and BRADFUTE, Edinburgh. 
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